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WASHINGTON ALSTON’S PAINT KING. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Tue exquisite plate which we publish in this 


number of our magazine, was originally designed } 


by Chapman for the New York Mirror, and etched 
for that work. Subsequently it was engraved in 
the style in which we now present it. This de- 
sign was pronounced by Alston before he died 


the highest compliment he had ever received. » 


The best accompaniment that we can give it, and 


.in fact a necessary one, is the poem itself, which , 
may justly be styled the first American classic. | 


There are hundreds of our readers who will thank 


us for a copy of «« The Paint King,” with its ad- 


mirable illustration. 


THE PAINT KING, 


BY WASHINGTON ALSTON. 


Farr Ellen was long the delight of the young, 

No damsel with her could compare ; 
Her charms were the theme of the heart and the tongue, 
And bards without number their extacies sung, 

The beauties of Ellen the fair. 


Yet cold was the maid ; and though legions advanced, ' 


All drilled by Ovidean art, 
And languished, and ogled, protested and danc’d, 
Like shadows they came and like shadows they glane’d 
From the hard polished ire of her heart. 


Yet still did the heart of fair Ellen implore 
A something that could not be found ; 
Like a sailor she seemed on a desolate shore, 
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With nor house, nor a tree, nor a sound but the roar 
Of breakers high dashing around. 


From object to object still, still would she veer, 
Though nothing, alas, could she find ; 

Like the moon, without atmosphere, brilliant and clear, 

Yet doomed, like the moon, with no being to cheer 
The bright barren waste of her mind. 


But rather than sit like a statue, so still 
When the rain made her mansion a pound, 
Up and down would she go, like the sails of a mill, 
And pat every stair like a woodpecker’s biil, 
From the tiles of the roof to the ground. 


One morn, as the maid from her casement inclined, 
Pass’d a youth with a frame in his hand, 

The casement she closed—not the eye of her mind : 

For, do all she could, no, she could not be blind ; 
Still before her she saw the youth stand. 


‘¢s Ah, what can he do,” said the languishing maid, 
‘‘ Ah what with that frame can he do ?” 

And she knelt to the goddess of Secrets and pray’d ; 

When the youth pass’d again, and again he display 'd 
The frame and a picture to view. 


‘«‘ Oh, beautiful picture !”’ the fair Ellen cried, 
«I must see thee again, or I die.” 
Then under her white chin her bonnet she tied, 


_ And after the youth and the picture she hied, 


When the youth, looking back, met her eye. 


‘« Fair damsel,” said he (and he chuckled the while) 
« This picture I see you admire : 
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Then take it, I pray you, perhaps ’t will beguile 
Sume moments of suirow; (nay, pardon my siuile) 
Or, at least, keep you home by the fire.” 


Then Ellen the gift with delight and surprise 
From the cunning young stripling received, 
But she knew not the poison that enter’d her eyes, 
When sparkling with rapture they gaz’d on her prize— 
Thus, alas, are fair maidens deceived ‘ 


'T was a youth o’er the form of a statue inclin’d, 
And the sculptor he seem’d of the stone ; 

Yet he languish’d as though for its beauty he pined, 

And gazed, as the eyes of the statue so blind 
Reflected the beams of his own. 


'T was the tale of the sculptor Pygmalion of old ; 
Fair Ellen remember’d and sigh’d ; 

«« Ah, couldst thou but lift from that marble so cold, 

Thine eyes too imploring, thy arms should enfold, 
And press me this day as thy bride.” 


She said: when, behold, from the canvass arose 
The youth, and he stepp’d from the frame : 

With a furious transport his arms did enclose 

The love-plighted Ellen: and, clasping, he froze 
The blood of the maid with his flame! 


She turn’d and beheld on each shoulder a wing. 
‘«; Oh, heaven!” cried she, « who art thou ?” 
From the roof to the ground did his fierce answer ring, 


As frowning, he thunder’d « I am the Paint Kine ! 


And mine, lovely maid, thou art now !” 


Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift 
The loud-screaming maid like a blast ; 

And he sped through the air like a meteor swift, 

While the clouds wand’ring by him, did fearfully drift 
To the right and the left as he pass’d. 


Now suddenly sloping his hurricane flight, 
With an eddying whirl he descends ; 
The air all below him becomes black as night, 
And the ground where he treads, as if mov’d with 
affright, 
Like the surge of the Caspian bends. 


«Iam here!” said the Fiend, and he thundering 
knock’d 
At the gates of a mountainous cave ; 
The gates open flew, as by magic unlock’d, 


While the peaks of the mount, reeling to and fro, » 


rock’d 


Like an island of ice on the wave. 


«Oh, mercy!” cried Ellen, and swoon’d in his | 


aris, 
But the Paint Kina, he scoff’d at her pain. 
«« Prithee, love,” said the monster, «‘ what meau these 
alarms ?” 
She hears not, she sees not the terrible charms, 
That work to her horror again. 


She opens her lids, but no longer her eyes 
Behold the fair youth she would woo ; 
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{ Now appears the Pant Kina in his natural guise ; 
’ His face like a palette of villanous dyes, 

Black aud white, red aud yellow, aud blue. 
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On the skull of a Titan, that heaven defied, : 
Sat the fiend, like the grim Giant Gog, 
While aloft to his mouth a huge pipe he applied, 
» Twice as big as the Eddystone Lighthouse, descried 
As it looms through an easterly fog. 


> And anon, as he puff’d, the vast volumes were seen, 
> In horrid festoons on the wall, 

, Legs and arms, heads and bodies emerging between, 
} Like the drawing-room grim of the Scotch Sawuey 
Beane, 


By the devil dress’d out for a ball. 
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‘‘ Ah me !” cried the damsel, and fell at his feet, i 
‘* Must I hang on these walls to be dried ‘” 
«Oh, no!” said the fiend, while he sprung from his 
seat, 
“A far nobler fortune thy person shall meet ; 
Into paint will I grind thee, my bride !” 


eee ee 


Then, seizing the maid by her dark auburn hair 
An oil-jug he plung’d her within. 
Seven days, seven nights, with the shrieks of despair, 
Did Ellen in torment convulse the dun air, 
All covered with oil te the chin. 
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; On the morn of the eighth, on a huge sable stone 
Then Ellen, all reeking, he laid; 

With a rock fer his muller he crush‘d every bone, 

; But, though ground to jelly, still, still did she groan ; 

For life had forsook not the maid. 
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Now reaching his palette, with masterly care 
Each tint on its surface he spread ; 
The blue of her eyes, and the brown of her hair, 
And the pearl and the white of her forehead so fair, 
And her lips, and her cheeks, rosy red. 
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Then, stamping his foot, did the monster exclaim, 
‘‘ Now I brave, cruel Fairy, thy scorn !” 
When jo! from a chasm wide-yawning there came 
A light tiny chariot of rose-color’d flame, 
By a team of ten glow-worms upborne. 


Enthroned in the midst on an emerald bright, 
Fair Geraldine sat without peer ; 

Her robe was a gleam of the first blush of light, 

And her mantle the fleece of a noon-cloud white, 
And a beam of the moon was her spear. 
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In an accent that stole on the still charmed air 
Like the first gentle language of Eve, 

, Thus spake from her chariot the Fairy so fair : 

‘** I come at thy call, but, oh Pair Kina, beware, 

~ Beware if again you deceive.” 
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«?T is true,” said the monster, “thou queen of my 
heart, 
Thy portrait I oft have essayed ; 
Yet ne’er to the canvass could I with my art 
The least of thy wonderful beauties impart ; 
And my failure with scorn you repaid. 
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« Now I swear by the | 
tail,” 

And he tower’d with pride as he spoke, 
«If again with these magical colors I fail, 
The crater of Etna shall hence be my jail, 

And my food shall be sulphur and smoke. 


«¢ But if I sueceed, then, oh, fair Geraldine ! 
Thy promise with justice I claim, 

And thou queen of Fairies, shalt ever be mine, 

The bride of my bed; and thy portrait divine 
Shall fill all the earth with my fame.” 


He spake ; when behold the fair Geraldine’s form 
On the canvass enchantingly glow’d ; 

Ilis touches—they flew like the leaves in a storm; 

And the pure pearly white and the carnation warm 
Contending in harmony flowed. 


And now did the portrait a twin-sister seem 
To the figure of Geraldine fair ; 
With the same sweet expression did faithfully teem 
Each muscle, each feature ; in short not a gleam 
Was lost of her beautiful hair. 


"T was the Fairy herself! but, alas, her blue eyes 
Still a pupil did rnefully lack ; 
And who shall describe the terrific surprise 
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ight of the comet-King’s } That seized the Parnt Kine, when behold, he de- 


scried 
Not a speck on his palette of black! 


Tam lost!” said the Fiend, and he shook like a 
leaf; 
When, casting his eyes to the ground, 
IIe saw the lost pupils of Ellen with grief 
In the jaws of a monse, and the sly little thief 
Whisk away from his sight with a bound. 


‘¢T am lost!” said the Fiend, and he fell like a stone 5 
Then rising, the Fairy in ire 

With a touch of her finger she loosen’d her zone 

(While the limbs on the wall gave a terrible groan) 
And she swelled to a column of fire. 


IIer spear now a thunderbolt flash’d in the air, 
And sulphur the vault filled around : 


; She smote the grim monster; and now by the hair, 


High-lifting, she hurl’d him in speechless despair, 
Down the depths of the. chasm profound. 


Then over the picture, thrice waving her spear, 
« Come forth ! said the good Geraldine ; 


> When, behold, from the canvass descending, appear 


Fair Ellen, in person more lovely than e’er, 
With grace more than ever divine ! 
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THE RAIN. 


BY MARY 


Tue beautiful rain comes dancing down 
With wayward dashing glee, 

And the clouds look lovingly—softly on, 
Its swift career to see ; 

Like the eyes of a mother, following still 
Her fair child’s happy play ; 


They may beam with sunshine, or dim with tears, 


But never turn away. 


The beautiful rain bears blessings down 
From « the Giver of every good,” 

Alike to the dwellings of busy men, 
And the forest solitude ; 

Not only with beauty and radiant life 
To cheer the thirsting earth, 

But sinking down to her quiet heart, 
It gives the fruitage birth. 
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The beautiful rain has a pleasant voice, 
And its eadence is full and clear, 

If we hear it eush in a far-off rush, 
Or pattering lichtly near ; 

I hear its footfalls, even now, 
On the silent Sabbath air, 

Like the step of a dear and gentle friend 
It brings a blessing there. 


Lift up thine eyes to the clouded skies, 
When murmurs fill thy breast ; 

Arouse thine ear to the rain-voice clear, 
When sad with earth’s unrest ; 

They tell thee softly, but truly, too, 
Of the Father high above, 

) Whose tender mercies never fail, 


{ When sought by faith and love. 
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Tur cele*rated Velimte Trihunals of West- 


phalia, are said to have been founded by Charle- . 
magne, for the purpose of preventing the relapse 


of the Saxons into idolatry, from which they had 
been reclaimed by force of arms. This opinion, 


however, is partially discredited by Sir Walter | 


Scott and others, who allege that if the proceed- 
ings of this tribunal are examined, they will be 
found not to differ essentially from the jurisdic- 


tion exercised in the townships and hundreds of © 


Anglo-Saxon England. 

These peculiar institutions, so long the object 
of dread throughout the territory where their 
decrees were supreme, furnish a striking instance 
of the power of secrecy and mystery, as the in- 


struments of terror in the prevention of crime, | 


and of efficiency in its punishment. The juris- 


diction of the « Vehme” extended to every } 
species and degree of crime. According to Pal- : 


grave, any violation of the Ten Commandments, 
all secret crime, such as magic or witchcraft,— 


the forcible usurpation of land, the oppression of | 


the poor by the rich, in short, «« every offence 
against the honor of man, or the precepts of reli- 


gion”? were brought within the range of this ‘ 


singular code of penal statutes. The same author 
observes, that, «as to the Vehmic tribunals, it is 
acknowledged, that in a truly barbarous age and 


country, their proceedings, however violent, were ° 
not without utility. Their severe and secret } 


vengeance often deterred the rapacity of the noble 


robber, and protected the humble suppliant; the ° 


extent, and even the abuse of their authority was 
in some measure justified, in an empire divided 
into numerous jurisdictions, and not subjected to 
any permanent tribunal able to administer im- 
partial justice to the oppressed. Butas the times 
improved, the Tribunals degenerated . . . Yet as 
late as the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
few Vehmic Tribunals existed in name, though, 
as it may be easily supposed, without possessing 
anv remnant of their pristine power.” 

We have thus briefly examined some of the 
prominent facts concerning the «« Holy Vehmé,”’ 
that the incident represented by the engraving of 
the «« Black Mask,” may be better understood. 

The scene is taken from « Anne ef Geiers- 
tien.” one of the most interesting and profitable of 
Scott’s novels. 

Charles, Duke of Burgundy, by his hostility to 
the Secret Tribunal which asserted its mysterious 
authority within his dominions, had incurred its 
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dreadful vengeance. from which even he, though 
supreme ruler in his own territories was not 
entirely safe. Precautions were therefore taken 
} to guard his person both night and day. Yeta 
; secret emissary of the Vehme found his way at 
midnight through the camp, and body guards, and 
; even entered the sleeping-room of the Duke, with 
* the fatal summons charging him under the severest 
penalty to attend a trial, at a fixed place and 
time. The alarm was instantly given; the at- 
tendants rushed in, finding the Duke, standing, 
alone, and striking furiously around him witha 
drawn sword. «When the Duke was somewhat 
composed," says the novelist, «he informed them 
| with rage and agitation that the officers of the 
Secret Tribunal had, in spite of the vigilant pre- 
’ cautions taken, found means to gain entrance to 
’ his chamber.” and cited him to trial on Christ- 
mas night. The by-standers heard the story with 
astonishment, and could scarcely credit it, « but 
{ the citation was found upon the Duke’s toilette, 
' written, as was the form upon the parchment, 
signeted with three crosses, and stuck to the 
: table with a knife. A slip of wood had also been 
cut from the table. Oxford read the summons 
with attention. It named, as usual, a place 
where the Duke was to come unarmed, and un- 
attended, and from which, it was said he would 
be guided to the seat of judgment.” 

The engraving given in the present number is 
: intended to represent the citation of the Duke 
while alone in his Shamber, by the secret emissary. 
> ~=6The brilliant achievements of Charles of Bur- 
} eundy,—his energy, talent and bravery have 
gained for him a character pre-eminent among 
; the princes of his age; and the admiration which 
i his exploits excited in the minds of his fellow 
$ warriors, has been felt by the more refined and 
; 
: 
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peacefully inclined multitude of the present age ; 
but we venture the opinion that had those energies 
>and that valor which he really possessed, been 
governed by a more uniform discretion and 
directed towards a nobler object, his fame would 
have been more substantial and permanent. His 
; character was, in a great measure, moulded by 
'the times in which he lived; it stands now as a 


~~ 
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$ true index, in which is registered all the pecu- 
; liarities of his age. The enthusiasm of his 
$ temperament, the boldness and vigor of his 
} actions are all in keeping with the spirit of the 
fifteenth century. Jf we take him, then, as a 
> specimen of the great men of that period, and 
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compare him with some of even the lesser lights 





of our own times, we think the result would not 


be so discreditable to the present generation, as 
those who write upon «modern degeneracy” 
seem to imagine. True, we now have no bril- 
liant system of chivaly, with its tournaments, 
where valor strives for the prize awarded by 
beaut y,—its errant knights, with gorgeous heraldry 
and vaunted deeds,—its crusades to the Holy 
Tomb,— its brilliant, but desolating feudal wars, 
—its victories following in the train of death, 
and its triumphs in the midst of mourning; but 
we live in an atmosphere of improvement, in the 
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light of science, and comparatively under the 
supremacy of reason. If our age cannot boast of 
numerous and brilliant examples of individual 
prowess, it can lay claim to the still greater 
achievements of mind, which have been wrought 
in every department of human learning. « The 


/ pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” has 
} been laid aside, and an almost universal panoply 


of peace shields from insult and tarnish the honor 


} of nations; the clangor of arms is hushed by 
> sounds of honest, prosperous industry. 


Who of this day and generation should be dis- 
satisfied with the change ? 
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Ix the qnaint, imaginative histories, 
Chronicled by men of olden time, 
Many sage moralities and mysteries 
Lie couched in prose or rhyme. 


The beantifal humanities of chivalry, 

That blended Heaven’s with a human throne, 
Where fine devotion held a chastened rivalry 
With the heart’s chosen one. 


When the young squire, for Knightly honors 
yearning, 

With rigid fast and penitential prayer, 

From eve till early dawn, by tapers burning, 

Knelt at the altar stair— 


Knelt very meekly, clad in a white vesture, 
With hands cross folded on his manly breast, 
And vowed by holy rood, with holy gesture, 
To succor the oppressed ; 


To be an iron stay to innocent weakness ; 

All peril, seeking good, to deem as naught ; 

To bear, in lady’s bower, a reverent meekness— 
Ta war, a lion port. 


Then with a mitred blessing on him resting, 
In fair and shining armor forth he trod, 

And adventures, marvellous, went questing 
In honor of his God. 
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Through the dim forests overhung with shadows, 
Through many dismal, dark and perilous ways, 
With here and there a gleam of golden meadows, 
He wandered many days. 


And thongh behind him, and around, were voices. 
Sweet voices crying fondly—« Oh! come back.—”’ 
And though before were gulfs and hideous noises, 
He still pursued his track. 


For well he knew, though graced with wonderous 
merit, 

Fall many a difficult battle must be fought, 

Or ere the Christain warrior could inherit 

The glorious land he sought. 


Oh man! thy youthful errors, all confessing, 
Put thou on raiment of the purest white, 

And meekly kneeling, crave God’s holy blessing 
On thee his chosen knight. 


Then with the strength that blessing hath imparted. 
Go forth a warrior-pilgrim, clad in mail, 

To lift the weary and the desolate hearted 

Who droop in life’s dark vale. 


Go forth, and though the way be dark and fearful, 
And spectral shapes thine onward path molest, 
And voices, wanton-lipp’d, with accents tearful, 
Cry, « Brother! turn and rest—”’ 


Wrestle thou boldly, though their name be legion, 
True to thyself, none can thyself withstand, 

And thon shalt tread, at length, the peerless region 
Of God’s own shining land. 
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THE COLD HEART. 


FROM THE GERMAN 


0 one traveling 
through Suabia 
should neglect 
to visit the 
Black Forest, 


does within its 
vast circumfer- 
ence, all _ that 
@is grand and 
= solemn, as well 
as much that is graceful and soothing, in the 
beauties of woedland scenery. One may travel 
through it for miles, in some parts, and meet no 
trace of human habitation; on all sides stand the 
the gigantic pines, clothed in continual shadow, 
the slanting sunbeams but dimly revealing the 
untrodden recesses of the forest, while a strange 
stillness awes the bewildered traveler. 

In other parts, following the winding of some 
forest rill, the wanderer will light on quiet home- 
steads, situated in spots of most rare and exquisite 
beauty, where the wood has been partially cleared 
away, and a little colony established in the very 
heart of the forest How peaceful is the scene! 
Surely no life can vie with a forest one! 

The inhabitants of the Schwarzwald are a 
singular race, differing to a surprising degree 
from any other people; they are taller and 
stronger than the generality of men; _broad- 
shouldered and stout-limbed, it would seem that 
the invigorating odors, which the pines exhale 
in the early morning, had given to those who 
dwell beneath their branches a freer respiration, 
a clearer sight, and a firmer, albeit a less refined, 
mind, than are possessed by the inhabitants of 
the valleys and plains. But it is not in their 
growth or bearing that they materially differ 
from those who dwell without the forest; it is 
the singularity of their manners and customs 
which most attracts the attention and excites the 
astonishment of a stranger. They dress them- 
selves with great care; the men allow their beard 
to grow, as nature intended it shonld, around the 
chin; their black jerkins, neatly plaited panta- 





loons, red stockings, and broad-brimmed pointed ° 


enclosing as it ; 
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hats, give them a quaint, but respectable appear- ° 


ance. The ordinary occupation of this people is 
glass-making; but they also make watches, which 
have a very extensive sale. 


) 
: 
| 
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Such are the inhabitants of one side of the 

forest : the ,people who dwell on the other are a 
portion of the same race; but their occupations 
have introduced among them habits very different 
from those of the quiet glass-makers: they trade 
with their timber, they fell their pines, and float 
them through the Nagold into the Neckar, and 
from the upper Neckar down the Rhine, into 
Holland; and the Black Foresters, with their 
long ain, are well known on the Dutch coast. 
They stop at every town which lies on the banks 
of these rivers, and endeavor to procure a sale 
for the more insignificant portion of their cargo, 
reserving their longest and stoutest planks for 
the Dutch merchants, who pay large sums of 
money forthem. These foresters are accustomed 
to a wild, wandering life; they like nothing 
better than to float down the river on their rafts: 
they have no greater sorrow than being compelled 
to return home by land. Their dress differs 
greatly from that of the glass-makers: they wear 
jackets of colored linen, broad green straps over 
their gigantic shoulders, and short black leather 
trowsers, from the deep pockets of which peeps 
forth a brass ruler, the honorable badge of their 
office: their principal pride, however, is in their 
boots, -which are probably the largest of their 
kind in the world, for they can be drawn far 
above the knee; and the material of which they 
are composedqbeing untanned ox-hide, the « float- 
ers’ can walk three feet deep in the water without 
wetting themselves. 

Every community has some traditions peculiar 
to itself, which are carefully remembered and 
fondly cherished. However much this may be 
the case elsewhere, it is pre-eminently so in the 
Black Forest, where every stock and stone has a 
wild fiction attached to it, to which the people 
cling with reverent affection. 

The supernatural beings who haunt the different 
portions of the forest accommodate themselves to 
the respective ideas of the inhabitants, whom we 
have just described; so that the tiny spirit of the 
gTass-makers never shows himself otherwise attired 
than in a black doublet, pantaloons, and pointed 
hat; whilst Dutch Michael, the representative of 
the raft-men, is described as a gigantic fellow, in 
the dress of a floater; so gigantic. indeed, that it 


, is a common saying among the Black Foresters, 


that they would not like to pay for the numerous 
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calves whose shins would be required to make 
one of his enormous boots ! 
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suit, have I not been often taken for something 


A very singular adventure once befell a young | 


forester with these wood spirits, the truth of 


_ were especially objects of his envy. 


which has never been doubted in his native shades, - 


and which I am now going to relate. 


In the glass-rmakers’ portion of the Black Forest 
lived, many years ago, a poor chareoal burner, 
who, dving, left his widow, Barbara Munk, to 


himself followed. Young Peter Munk,an intelli- 


better than a poor charcoal burner ?”’ 

The raft-men on the other side of the forest 
When these 
woed giants visited the glass-makers, dressed 
very smartly, and carrying half-a-hundred weight 


.of silver about them in‘the shape of buttons, 


: buckles, and chains; when they placed themselves 


in a-kaughty pesition to watch the dance ; when 


, they sware Dutch oaths,:aad-smeked out of long 
bring up their only son to the business he had- 


gent lad, permitted his parents thus to dispose of ; 


his fate in life, for it never entered into -his head 


over his smoking kiln, or to carry:his charcoal to 
the neighboring villages for sale. 
burner has much time for reflection ; and -Peter’s 
hut being even more isolated than these of his 
companions in trade, he had rarely any one to 
whom he could speak; and this solitude and 
silence naturally induced him to think early and 
late. But of what were his thoughts? Did the 
mighty forest around him, the fantasticall y-shaped 
rocks, the awful roar of descending cataracts, 
inspire him with solemn dread of the Almighty 
Being, whose work they were? Did:the flowery 
sward at his feet, the fragrant exhalations of the 
pines, the soft rippling of the rivulet, and the 
sweet-toned voices of the forest birds, teach him 
the Jove, as well as the power, of :the Creator? 
Or perhaps the youth’s spirit was imbued with 
poetry—the poetry of feeling? Perhaps he heard 
awful voices in the thunder-storm, and friendly 
whisperings in the passing breeze’? Perhaps he 


pictured angelic forms in the clouds of heaven, or | Danee; he had been a servant toa «timber lord,”’ 


peopled the wild-wood with guardian spirits? He ; and had suddenly become immensely rich; some 


might have done so, and it had been a pleasant ; said he had found a pot of gold under a pine tree, 


Cologne pipes, then Peter saw his visions of hap- 
piness embodied in the person of a raft-man. 
© foolish Peter’! is this:the lot you would 


; choose? opulence were dearly purchased, at the 
to do what his father had not done before him; he | 


was therefore content to sit week after week ‘ 


Buta charcoal- ; 


expense of all right-mindedness, generous feeling, 
and youthful simplicity’! 

But we must not anticipate. ‘Peter-particularly 
envied three of these floaters, they seemed to him 
the favorites of fortune. One was avery tall, 
fine man, with a florid complexion, known by the 
name of Eyekiel ‘the Great. Twice every year 
he traveled to Amsterdam, with timber, and 


, made such excellent bargains with the Dutch 


shipwrights, that, whilst his eempanions plodded 
homeward on foot, he could afford to ride back in 
state. The second was a very thin -person, nick- 
named the Long Schlurker; and Peter’s envy of 
this individual was principally occasioned by the 
extraordinary boldness of speech with which he 
had been gifted; his conversation was composed 
of positive assertions, flat contradictions, and im- 
pertinent sneers; his wealth, however, blinded 
the:foolish Peter to hisdefects. ‘The third object 
of -his.admiring envy -swas-a handsome youth, dis- 


‘tinguished by his elegance, and known im conse- 


’.quence by the appeHation of the King of the 


fancy, tending to better things; but it was not so : 


—Peter’s thoughts centred in himse’f; his devo- 
tion was not aroused by the beauties of nature, 
nor was his intellect awakened, nor his fancy 
excited; selfish thoughts, discontented thoughts, 
complaining thoughts, filled his breast, and ‘to 
them he gave utterance as he went slowly to 


his work in the dewy mornings, or came wearily } 


home in the balmy twilight. 

Something weighed on his mind, something 
vexed, something affected him-«what he could 
not rightly tell. At last, he discovered the cause 
of his uneasiness—his station in life. « A solitary 
soot-begrimed charcoal burner,” said he to him- 
self: «it isa wretched trade to follow! What 
respectable people the glass-makes, the watch- 
makers, even the musicians are! And might not 
I be even as they? am I not a fine, quick lad, 
and when well washed and dressed in my holiday 
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others, that he hed fished up a portion of the 
Nibelungen treasure, which lies in the deep bed 
of the Rhine; in short, the King .of the Dance 
had become rich, no one knew how, and was con- 
sidered by alla very prince. Peter thought much 
and often of these three men, as he sat in the 
solitude of his hut in the pine-wood ; yet, in the 
midst of his admiration and envy, he could not 
but own to himself that each of them had a 
grievous fault, unbounded avarice, occasioning 
inhuman barbarity to the poor. The Plack 
Foresters are a kind-hearted, charitable people ; 
nevertheless, money stood the timber lords in 
good stead, and in spite of their heartlessness they 
did not lack for securing friends. 

«T can bear this no longer,” said the weary 
charcoal burner, one day when he was i. un- 
usually low spirits, for there had been a tecst at 
the forest hostel the evening before, at wh! the 
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timber lords had displayed an unwonted degree , hut; the foresters not daring to encroach on the 


of arrogance, and an unusual quantity of finery. 
««] ean bear this no longer; O that I were rich 
as Eyekiel, independent as the Long Schlurker, 
and gay and good-looking as the King of the 
Dance! Where can that fellow have found his 
wealth?’’ Then the foolish lad set his brains to 
work to discover a means of becoming rich, but 
all in vain. Just at this moment a gust of wind 
swept through the woods, and its fitful sighing 
round his solitary hut brought to mind many wild 
stories, many supernatural tales; Peter’s thoughts 
were in a short time absorbed by them, and his 
cause for discontent forgotten, when, among other 
traditions of the forest, he remembered one, which 
seemed sent as an answer to his fretful questions. 
«¢« How can I obtain riches?” His heart leapt 
for joy as he wondered how he could so long have 
forgotten the tale of some of his own sooty an- 
cestors’ good luck with the Wood Spirits! «I 
used to know, too, an invocation to the little Glass- 
man, our good guardian spirit ; let us try— 


¢O! Treasure-keeper, in pine-wood green 
For many a rolling year, 
Lord of the shadowy forest seene—” 


But not a word more could he remember; it 
ws in vain he strained his memory ; the invoca- 
tion still wanted a line of its completion. He 
often debated whether it would be worth his 
while to ask some knowing old person to tell him 
the conclusion of the verse, but he could not 
make up his mind to reveal the subject of his 
cogitations ; and he thought, too, that the rhyme 
could not be well known, or surely some of the 
numerous poor people in the forest would have 
tried their fortunes with the benevolent Wood 
Spirit. At last he questioned his mother on the 
subject. She could not tell him any thing about 
the invocation ; but, after some hesitation, she 
informed him that it was only to those foresters 
who were born between the hours of twelve and 
two, on Sunday, that the Wood Spirit deigned to 
appear. «« You, my son,” she added, «« were born 
at the Sabbath noontide.”” When Peter heard 
this his joy was unbounded, and he was eager to 
try his fortune. He thought the three first lines 
of the invocation would be sufficient to ensure 
the spirit’s appearance. 

A few days afterwards, therefore, he put on 
his Sunday suit, and telling his mother he had 
business with a recruiting sergeant in the next 
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spirit’s demesne. The pines in this part of the 
forest were magnificent; the superstition of the 
people guarded them from the stroke of the axe, 
and the thick branches, growing in unchecked 
luxuriance, quite obscured the light of day. Peter 
Munk shuddered involuntarily as he entered these 
untrodden recesses of the dark pine-wood ; no 
sound awoke the slumbering echo but his own 
foot-fall : the very birds had forsaken the haunt 
of the spirit. Peter soon reached the summit of 
the knoll, and stood before a pine of such gigantic 
dimensions, that a Dutch shipwright would have 
paid some hundred dollars for it on the spot. 
‘« Here,” thought Peter, ««dwells the Treasure- 
keeper ;’’ whereupon he took off his Sunday hat, 
and making a profound bow to the tree, cleared 
his voice, and said timidly, «« Good evening, Mr. 
Glass-man.’? But no answer was returned; all 
was still and silent as the grave. «+ Perhaps ] 
ought to repeat the verse,” thought he, and ac- 
cordingly he began :— 


«©O! Treasnre-keeper, in pine-wood green 
For many a rolling year, 
Lord of the shadowy woodland scene—” 


The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when he saw, to his great astonishment, a small, 
but strange looking figure, peeping at him through 
the bushes ; he immediately imagined himself in 
the presence of the Treasure-keeper, and even 
fancied that he recognized his black doublet, red 
stockings, and little hat, and that he could dis- 
tinetly perceive the outline of his pale and deli- 
cate, yet intelligent features. But the figure 
vanished as quickly as it had appeared. 

«« Mr. Glass-man” cried Peter Munk, after a 
little hesitation, «be so good as not to take me 
for a fool; if you think that I have not seen you, 
Mr. Glass-man, you are very much mistaken; | 
saw you peeping at me from behind the trees.”’ 
But he received no answer, except a sound of 
smothered laughter in the underwood. 

At last Peter’s patience was exhausted, and he 
flew into a great passion. 

«Just wait a minute, you good-for-nothing 
little fellow,” said he, ««I will soon cateh you.”’ 
So saying, he sprung with one bound behind the 
pine-trees, but he found no Treasure-keeper there 
—only.a poor, delicate little squirrel, jumping 


‘ about on the green sward. 


town, he set off. Peter, however, instead of : 


taking the road to the town, bent his steps to the | 
‘ Glass-man’s non-appearance. 


pine-knoll, in the centre of the forest, the favorite 
haunt of the Treasure-keeper. It was situated 


at the distance of two hours’ hard walk from any 


. 


c 


rf 


‘ line! 





Peter Munk shook his head in silent perplexity ; 
he knew that the invocation wanted a line of its 
completion, and he imagined this the cause of the 
In vain he racked 
his brain to remember that line, that unfortunate 
The squirrel peeped at him between the 
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tangled branches of the pines, and seemed as 
though it were mocking at him, or, at least mak- 
ing itself merry at his expense. The little crea- 
ture played such extraordinary tricks, and looked 
so cunningly at him, that at last he became 


) best of men; their poverty, their economy, their 
, temperance, were renowned ; but since the rapid 
, increase of wealth within the precincts of the 
; forest, much that is good and praiseworthy has 
: departed; the jads dance and drink on Sunday ; 


~~ 


afraid of it; and wished himself any where else 
than alone with it in the pine wood; he therefore 
retreated hastily from the knoll, but he had a leng 
distance to go, and the shadows of approaching 
evening were added to the gloom that continually 
prevails in these desolate regions. 

Full of wonder and awe, the young man pursued 


his way through the untrodden depths of the } 


forest; and right glad was he when the majestic 


but oppressive stillness was broken by the sound 


of the dogs barking, and when a blue wreath of 
smoke, curling above the trees, announced that 
he was again approaching the dwellings of man. 


As he drew nearer, he remarked, with surprise, . 


that the huts before him differed greatly in ap- 
pearance from those of his native village, and he 
perceived that he had, in his fear and agitation, 


mistaken his road, and crossed the forest to the } 


abodes of the raft-men. 

The inhabitants of the cottage received Peter 
kindly, and forbore to question him respecting 
his name, abode, or object in quitting his home, 
but gave him apple-wine to drink, and invited 
him to share their evening meal—a wild hen. 
The family consisted of a woodman, his wife 
and eleven children, and an aged man, the wood- 
man’s father. 

After the meal, the hostess and her daughters 
plied their distaffs by the help of a light, which 
the youths fed with resin from the pines; the 
grandfather and father smoked, and looked at 
their children; the lads were busy cutting up 
pieces of wood, and shaping them into forks and 
spoons. The storm howled without, and the 
branches of the pines creaked in the wind; crash- 
ing blows were occasionally heard, and, after a 
while, a sound as of a tree falling heavily The 
rash youths were extremely anxious'to run ont into 
the wood to see what was going on, ‘but the aged 
grandfather entreated them to refrain. 

««I counsel you not to leave the house,” ‘he 
cried : «« you will never return, for to-night 
Dutch Michael builds himself a new raft.” 

The young people looked inquiringly at him ; 
though they had, doubtless, often before heard of 
Dutch Michael, still they asked their grandfather 
to tell them about him. Peter Munk, ‘whe had 
never heard any particulars of the wood demon’s 
history, joined in their request. 


The old man began: « He is the lord of these ; 


woods, and I will now relate to yeu all that I 
know respecting him. For many hundred years 


the Black Foresters bore the character of the ‘ 


, they even swear, which is a disgrace and shame 
; to the whole people : formerly, things were very 
, different, and I cannot but fear that al! these bad 
‘ habits originated with Dutch Michael. Some 
; hundred years ago lived a rich timber lord ; he 
| had many men in his employ, and extended his 
; trade far down the Rhine; a blessing rested upon 
; his business, for he was a pious man. One even- 
; Ing a stranger stopped at the door of his house ; 
/ he was dressed after the fashion of the Black 
: Foresters, but was very unlike them in his ap- 
> pearance ; he was se tall that the timber merchant 
‘had some difficulty in believing so monstrous a 
» being could be a mere mortal. The gigantic 
) stranger asked for work; and as the merchant 
; thought he looked an industrious fellow, and cer- 
) tainly was a very strong one, he engaged him. 
Never had a timber lord such a servant as Michael 
proved to be. He could fella tree alone in the 
time usually required by three men; and while 
six foresters labored to lift one end of a pine 
from the ground, he without difficulty placed the 
, other on his shoulder. When he had worked thus 
for six months, he went to his master and asked 
/ permission to go down into Holland with the 
: floaters, which life he liked better than tree-fell- 
ing. 

«¢¢ Well, Michael,’ said his master, ‘ you are 
so good.a servant, that I should be sorry to stand 
in the way of your seeing a little of the world, if 
your taste lies that way ; and I do not doubt but 
that you will make youself as useful on the rafts 
as you have been in the woods; at any rate, yon 
can go for once.’ ‘ 

«¢ So Michael ‘became a raft-man, and astonished 
his comrades not a little by his exploits. When 
the reft.on which -he was'to embark was ready, 
Michael made his appearance with another; it 
was built of eight enormous planks, which he 
carried on his shoulder:as if they had been oars— 
whence they came mo one knew. The timber 
merchant did not care to ask, but he reckoned up 
the dollars they would bring him, and rejoiced in 
his heart. k 

«« Michael took it very quietly. « They are to 
build mea float,’ said he. «Do you think I could 
go in that gimerack thing? why! my weight 
’ would sink it at once.’ 

«« His master offered him a handsome pair of 
; floater’s boots, as a proof of his gratitude for his 
; services; Michael despised them, and produced a 
pair for his use, the like of which had never been 
seen before ; my grandfather has assured me that 
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they weighed a hundred pounds, and were five 


«« Time passed on, and Dutch Michael’s wicked 


feet long! ‘The floats started, and if Michael had accomplices paid the debt of nature ; he, too, dis- 


astonished the wood-cutters, much more did he 
astonish the raft-men; for instead of his raft pro- 
ceeding more tediously than the other, which 


every one conjectured it would do, on account of 


its superior bulk, it absolutely flew over the rip- 
pling waters of the Neckar. Whilst it was 
advancing at this rate, the river made a sudden 
bend, and the raft-men in vain exerted all their 
strength to keep the float from runring aground. 
In this dilemma, Michael jumped into the water, 
and with one effort guided it aright, so that the 
danger was averted ; and when a convenient spot 
was found, he seized his immense oar, stuck it in 
the ground, and with another prodigious effort 
drove the raft off the shore with such violence 
that they flew like lightning past towns and vil- 
lages, and were far down the river in a moment; 
so that in half the time usually occupied by the 
voyage, the astonished floaters had accomplished 
it, and found themselves at Cologne. 

«« Then Michael said, « Comrades, you are right 
good merchants ; but take my advice: I am sure 
that the men who buy your timber here, sell it 
again fora much higher price in Holland. Let 
us only sell our small beams here, and go on to 
Rotterdam ; and surely all we gain for the planks, 
above the customary price, will fairly belong 
to us.’ 

«¢ So spake the cunning Michael, and his com- 
rades were content; some because they wished 
to see Holland, others because they coveted the 
gold, only one man remained uncorrupted by 
Michael’s specious arguments, and could not be 


* 


won from his master’s interest to appropriate any 


portion of his gains to himself. His comrades 
heard, laughed at, and forgot his expostulations. 


Dutch Michael did not forget them. So they } 


passed down the Rhine. Michael guided the 
raft, and soon brought it to Rotterdam; here they 
sold the timber for four times the usual price, 
and Michael’s raft was disposed of for many hun- 
dreds of dollars. When the Black Foresters saw 
the money, they were beside themselves with 
joy; Michael shared the profit among his com- 
panions, reserving only a fourth for his master. 
Then they went toa public house, where they 
drank and played away their money with the 
low persons who resorted thither; as for the 
brave floater who had condemned their evil 
doings, Michael sold him to a kidnapper, and he 
has never been heard of since. From that time 
Holland became a kind of Paradise to the young 
foresters, and Michael was their king; from that 
time wealth, vice, drinking, and gaming found 
favor in the eyes of the once virtuous, frugal, and 
temperate inhabitants of this forest. 


; appeared, but certainly he is not dead ; for more 
; than a century he has haunted this neighborhood, 
$ and those that seek for him will not seek in vain; 
he has held intercouse with many now living, 
and has helped them to become rich—at the risk 
of their miserable souls however; more I dare 
not say. But this is certain, that on those nights 
when the storm howls loudest. and all good people 
are sunk in peaceful slumber, Dutch Michael fells 
the finest pines in the forest, and these he gives 
to the wretched men whom he dooms to destrue- 
tion; he conveys them to the water edge, and 
constructing a raft, freights it with them, and 
guides it down to Holland for his miserable vic- 
tims. But if I were lord and master there, I 
would set fire to all the planks and beams Dutch 
Michael brought into my country, for no ship 
built with them ever yet reached land. This is 
the reason why shipwrecks are so numerous ; 
why else should a beautiful, strong, well-built 
vessel sink in the finest weather, or run aground 
on the clearest moonlight nights? But for every 
{ pine that Dutch Michael hews down in the Black 
Forest, some one of his old planks starts from its 
place in the ship, lets in the water, and down 
} goes the stately vessel, with all her crew, into 
the deep ocean. This is the legend of Dutch 
Michael ; and thus you see howall that is evil in 
the ways of our countrymen originated in him. 
; Oh, he can make rich, but keep me from his 
; riches; for the wealth of empires I would not be 
; Eyekiel the Great, nor the Long Schlurker, nor 
; the handsome King of the Dance !”’ 

The storm had subsided during the recital ; 
the maidens quietly lighted their lamps, and went 
; away ; the lads placed a sack of leaves for a pil- 
low on the stone bench, and then they too wished 
$ Peter good night, and he betook himself to his 
hard but clean couch. 

Peter Munk had never been so disturbed in his 
sleep as he was this night; sometimes he ima- 
gined that he saw the dark-browed, gigantic 
Michael at the lattice-window, forcing it open, 
and showering down gold pieces, which fell 
around the slumberer with a gentle and inviting 
sound ; then the scene would change, and the be- 
nevolent little Glass-man rode round the room, 
upon a great green flask, and his merry laugh 
rang in Peter’s ear; a deep voice would then 
chaunt in his left ear— 
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; «Gold! Gold! 
List to me, ye woodmen bold, 
Timber is in Holland sold ! 
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Gold! Gold! Gold !” 


Then a sweet-toned delicate voice sounded in 
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his right ear, humming the well-known invoca- | he had received ; « well, that is something gained. 
tion to the Treasure-keeper, and a low, mocking , Now, Mr. Glass-man, we will have a word 
laugh accompanied the words, «Stupid Peter | together!” 
Munk, stupid Peter Munk cannot find a rhyme to } He went back to the cottage for his hat and 
year, and yet was born at twelve o’clock on Sun- stick, took a friendly farewell of the hospitable 
day! Rhyme, stupid Peter, Rhyme.” | family, and bent his steps to the haunted knoll. 
Poor Peter moaned and murmured in his } He went slowly and thoughtfully on his way, for 
troubled sleep as he tried to make a rhyme, and he had to compose a line; at last he found he was 
as he had vainly attempted it when awake, it is approaching the object of his journey by the in- 
not very likely that he should succeed asleep. creased height and thickness of the pines, and as 
He awoke up at the dawn of day, and his thoughts | he entered the gloomiest part of the haunted 
were still occupied by his singular dream ; he sat } region he jumped for joy, fer he had completed 
himself at the table, laid his bewildered head } the invocation to his great satisfaction. Just at 
upon his folded arms, and whilst the laughing this moment, a gigantic figure dressed as a raft- 
voice still echoed in his ear, « Rhyme, stupid } man, and carrying an oar that was fully the size 
Peter, rhyme,” he heard steps approaching the } of a mast, stepped into the path from beneath 
house, and three young woodmen passed the win- the pine-trees. Peter Munk’s knees smote 
dow, on their way to their daily work in the:} against each other as the strange figure ap- 





wood, one of them singing cheerfully—. proached him, for he thought, « This is no other 
than Dutch Michael.” 

*« Upon this verdant bank we stood The stranger was by this time at his side, but 

In shadow of yon dim pine-wood ; had not yet spoken, and Peter ventured from time 


For mauy a long and tedious year 


My | . a to time to cast side-long glances at his com- 
‘My love aud 1, we paited here. 


panion. He was, as we have before heard, of 
gigantic stature; his face was no longer young, 

a , > > but could not be called old, although his brow 
then recollecting himself, he rushed from the was much wrinkled ; he wore a jacket of colored 
house, and overtaking the young men, seized the ° 


2 
2 
; 
linen, and enormous boots drawn up over his 
singer roughly by the arm : « Stop, stop, friend,” 


— 


Peter listened to the words like one petrified 


i ‘ed hg did k ; leathern trowsers ; and in his whole appearance 
> se 4 © a = 
aS, HA AP SOS A iis tam to year: + Peter recognized the hero of the woodman’s 

Pray be so kind as to tell me ?” 


tale. 

«Why, what does at monster $0; JAMy fellow? The Forest King at last broke the silence, by 
Cannot I sing what I choose without being ques- saying in a threatening tone, «Peter Munk, 
tioned by yout Let TAP, Hy O55 OF what are you doing in the pine wood ?” 

“t will not until you tell ane DAME song,” «¢ Good morning, countryman,” answered Peter, 
cried Peter, beside himself with impatience and 


cic J : .. § trembling all over, but endeavoring to appear 
excitement, and grasping the arm he held still composed; «I am returning home this way.” 
more firmly. 


«¢ Peter Munk,” retorted his companion with 
increasing anger, ‘this is not your way home.”’ 

«« No, not exactly,’ said poor Peter; «« but the 
day is so warm, and this path, though longer, is 
so much more easy, that —”’ 

‘«« Do not tell me a lie, you charcoal burner!” 
cried Dutch Michael, with a voice of thunder, 
‘cor I will fell you to the earth with my oar; 
know once for all that I saw you paying your 
court to the Glass-man; come, come,” he added 
more gently, «« that was a most foolish step to 
take, but it was truly fortunate you did not know 
the verse; he is a very niggard, that little fel- 
low; he gives very little, and that little brings 
no joy with it. Peter, you are a poor simpleton, 
and I am very sorry for it; such a fine, hand- 


”) 





When the two other lads saw what rough treat- 
ment he bestowed on their companion, they could 
restrain themselves no longer, but fell upon Peter, 
and beat him with all their strength, until he was 
turced to quit his hold. 

«Now you have had enough,’ they said ; 
‘«« good bye, silly fellow, and when next you want 
to learn verses, do not assault people on the high- 
way to induce them to instruct you.” 

++I will not,’? answered poor Peter, sighing 
bitterly ; «« but since you have so punished me 
for the assault,’’ perhaps you will -have the kind- 
ness to teach me the verses.” 

They laughed at him, but complied with his 
request, and singing the verse again, they leit 


him. some, high-spirited lad to be doomed to the life 
My love and I, we parted here,” «« So it is,” said Peter, ««a very wretched 
life.” 


repeated poor Peter, smarting under the blows «« Well,”’ continued Michael, «« I do not like to 
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see sucha fine fellow in want; you will not be , hither?” continued the little man; «I am sur- 


the first to whom I have given a helping hand ; 
come, how much will you have ?” 

As he said this, he rattled the money in his 
deep pockets, and the sound attracted Peter in 


? 
? 
? 


dream ;. his heart beat high, and he felt cold and : 
} life. As Lam still very young,I hope to be able 


hot ina moment. He thought that Dutch Michael 
seemed to feel compassion for him, and did not 
offer the money as if he expected a return; but 
the mysterious tale of the old man was still fresh 
in his memory, and im inexpressible terror he 
answered, «« I am much obliged to you, sir, but I 
do not want your money ; I know very well who 
you are !” 

He then took to his heels, and ran as he had 
never run before; the Wood Demon in two or 
three strides could have overtaken him, had he 
wished to do so, but he contented himself with 
crying after flying Peter, «« Change your mind, 
change your mind, Peter ; you may as well do so 
now, for I see written on your forehead, and I 
read in your eyes, that you shall not escape me 
at last; so do not run so fast, but exchange a 
friendly word with me; for you are almost be- 
yond the circle of my domain.” 

When Peter heard this, and saw a narrow ditch 
before him, hope sprang up in his heart, and he 
increased his speed, in order to leap across it and 
escape fromr Michael’s power ; for the Forest 
King now hastened after him with curses and 
threats. The young man sprang with one bound 
over the ditch, for he saw the giant’s arm raised 
to hurl his oarat him. The oar fell at a little 
distance from him, and Dutch Michael retreated 
with wrathful exclamations. 

Relieved from his unwelcome companion, 
Peter proceeded trembling, but with cheerful- 
ness, on his way, until he reached the great pine. 

He made a still more profound bow to the tree 
than he had done before, and began— 


‘©O! Treasure-keeper, in pine-wood green 
For many a rolling year, 

Lord of the shadowy forest scene, 
Show thyself to me here.” 


‘«You have not got the verse right yet, Peter 
Munk,” said a delicate voice near him, « but, as 
you were born at the right hour, I will let it 
pass.”’ 

Peter then saw under the pine a very small 
and aged man, dressed as a glass-maker. He had 
a thin and pale but benevolent countenance ; his 
white beard was made of spufi glass ; he smoked 
out of a little, blue, glass pipe, and as Peter ap- 
proached nearer to him, he perceived that all his 
clothes were composed of the same material. 

«So you met Dutch Michael on your way 


prised you escaped from him so easily.”’ 

«So aml, I can assure you, Mr. Glass-man ; 
but let me thank you for deigning to appear to 
me, and then tell you the reason of my thus 


the same inviting manner as it had done in his ; troubling you. The trdth is, I am discontented 


with my trade; I do not like a charcoal burner’s 


to do something better; why should not I be 
rich as well as Eyekiel, or the King of the 
Dance, who spend gold as if it were as plentiful 
as straw ?”’ 

«¢ Peter,’”’ said the Glass-man, with an earnest 
and sorrowful look, « Peter, never speak to me 
of those men again; what do they gain by their 


> wealth? A few worthless luxuries, at the risk 
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of their salvation. Peter, you must not give up 
your trade. I knew your father and grandfather 
well: they were respectable and intelligent men, 
yet they were content to be charcoal burners ; 
you must be so also. I hope it is not the love of 
an idle life that has brought you here.” 

Peter was startled by the seriousness of the 
old man’s manner, and his cheek glowed as he 
answered—«: No, indeed, Mr. Glass-man ; I[ 
know very well that < idleness is the root of all 
evil,’ but I hope you will not be angry with me 
if I stil! wish to change my trade. A charcoal 
burner is regarded by the world as low and 
mean; the glass-makers and the raft-men are 
very much more respectable.”’ 

«¢A haughty spirit goeth before a fall,’” 
answered the little Treasure-keeper ; his tone of 
voice, however, was very friendly, and he smiled 
as he added—« You are a singular race, you 
mortals; few of you are content with your sta- 
tions. The glass-maker wishes to be a timber 
merchant, and if‘that be granted him, he envies 
the woodmen, or would change conditions with 
the rangers. But let this pass; if you will 
promise to work hard, I will help you to change 
your trade, Peter. I watch over every Sunday- 
child, and am ready to grant them three wishes. 


} The first two are unconditional; to the third I 
» reserve the power of raising objections, if it be 
» foolish. So, Peter, you may have your first wish 
» now ; but pray ask for something likely to profit 


you.” 

Peter’s eyes sparkled. «+Hurrah!” said he; 
‘¢ well, Mr. Glass-man, you are indeed the 
kindest friend in the world, and you may well be 
called the « Treasure-keeper.’ I am sure J am 
very much obliged to you; and I do not know 
what I could wish for more likely to profit me 
and make me happy, than that I should be able 
to dance as well as the King of the Dance, and 
always have as much money in my pocket as 
Eyekiel the Great.” 
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«Oh, fool!” exclaimed the Treasure-keeper 
angrily, ««a profitable wish truly! to be able to 


dance wel] and waste your money at play! Are 


you not ashamed of yourself, Peter? What good 
will it do your poor mother if you can dance 
well? As for your wish, it can only profit the 
public-house. You bave got one more fine wish; 
see if you can choose something more reason- 
able.” 

Peter reflected for some minutes, and then 
said, «« This time I wish for the largest glass- 
manufactory in the Black Forest, and plenty of 
money wherewith to carry on the business.” 

‘« Nothing else?” asked the Treasure-keeper 
anxiously, «« nothing else ?”’ 

‘¢] should like very well to have a horse and 
gig.” 

«Oh, Peter Munk, Peter Munk, you foolish 
boy !”’ cried the Glass-man, flinging his blue glass 
pipe angrily against the trunk of a pine; «a 
horse! a gig! Alas, alas! you should have 
wished for sense—sound, common sense—and 
not for gigs and horses ; but never mind, do not 
be cast down; your last wish was not altogether 
so foolish as the first, a good glass manufactory 
is no contemptible thing, if you had but common 
sense and skill to take care of it. Had you 
wished for these, the horse and gig would have 
come of themselves.”’ 

«« But, Mr. Treasure-keeper,’’ answered Peter, 
«¢] have still one wish left, and, with your per- 
mission, I will now choose this sense and skill.”’ 

«You had better not; you may have some 
greater occasion for your wish, and you have sense 
enoughif you will but use it, so now go home, and 
here, Peter, is my parting present ; this purse con- 
tains two thousand dollars ; but take notice, never 
must you come here again to ask for money, for 
if you do, I shall be forced to hang you upon this 
pine; so have I done ever since I have dwelt in 
this wood. Three days since, old Winkfrity died, 
the owner of the principal manufactory in the 
forest. Go there the first thing to-morrow, and 
purchase the establishment, from his heirs; be 
honest, be industrious, and I will look in upon 
you from time to time, to counsel you and to give 
you a helping hand in those difficulties through 
which your shallow brains will not suffice to 
carry you; but above all things, I solemnly warn 
you to avoid the public-house. -‘Peter, it has 
been the ruin of many.” 

Whilst the Treasure-keeper was speaking, he 
had been occupied in contriving another pipe, 
which he now quietly placed in his mouth, and 
giving his hand to Peter, in token of friendship, 
gradually disappeared in the volumes of pale, 
blue smoke, which issued from it. 


—~ 
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in great trouble about him, for the good woman 
$ could not help thinking that her son had been 

forced to enlist. Peter was in high spirits, and 
told his mother that he had met a good friend in 

the wood, who had counselled him to change his 
trade, and had given him money to set him up as 
}a glass-maker. Although Barbara Munk had 

lived all her life among the charcoal-burners, and 

had never tired of them, or their sooty faces, she 
} was possessed of sufficient vanity to lead her 
; immediately to look down upon her old asso- 
ciates and former pursuits ; and she answered her 
son— 








) 


« Oh, that is pleasant: as the mother of a 
glass-maker, I can no longer be considered on a 
level with neighbors Trethel and Bertha; I shall, 
in future, take my place in church among the 
most respectable matrons.”’ 


2 

: 

Peter soon settled his business with the heirs 

: of the glass-maker ; he retained all the old work- 

men in his employ, and the business proceeded 

? day and night. The novelty of every thing around 

> him pleased him greatly ; he carefully superin- 

> tended his workmen, went backwards and for- 
wards in the manufactory, tried his hand at the 

} work, and chatted with his men, who did not 

; fail to laugh at him behind his back. 

{ But he soon lost his interest in the work ; came 
at first every other day, and finally but oncea 
week. His workmen might do, meanwhile, ex- 
actly what they pleased in the manufactory, for 
he never interfered with them. All this origi- 
nated iz his visits to the forest inn. 


2 The very first Sunday after his return from 
the haunted knoll, he went tothe inn. The King 
of the Dance was already displaying his elegant 
steps on the green, and Eyekiel the Great was 
> engaged in throwing dice for a heap of dollars. 
Peter quickly felt in his pocket; his first wish 
was granted—it was full of gold and silver pieces, 
and he felt his limbs ready to begin a dance, 
} rivalling in elegance the far-famed movements of 
; the king; Peter chose his partner, and took his 
place among the dancers. The King of the 
Dance placed himself near Peter, in whom, to his 
astonishment, he found a rival who would soon 
dispute his right to that title, which had so long 
distinguished him ; for when he pirouetted three 
feet high in the air, Peter surpassed him by at 
} least a foot; and the mincing paces, which were 
once so admired, were quite outdone by the supe- 
rior elegance of the young glass-maker. All this 
; surprised the by-standers; but when they heard 
; that the elegant young man was the richest glass- 
; manufacturer in the forest, their astonishment 
¢ changed into feelings of respect. Peter lost more 
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When Peter reached home, he found his mother 3 than twenty dollars in play that evening, yet he 
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rattled the money in his pockets, as if he had 
many hundreds still left. 

The King of the Dance was permitted to re- 
tain his name; but Peter was distinguished by 
the still more flattering appellation of the 
Emperor. 

Among the most daring gamesters, none ven- 
tured so far as Peter; but the more he lost, the 
more he won! for he had wished always to be as 
rich as Eyekiel, who was generally his opponent 
at play; therefore, what Peter lost to Eyekiel 
was gain to himself. 

By degrees he fell into the lowest company, 
and was oftener called Gaming Peter than Em- 
peror of the Dance ; for he generally sat all day 
at the public-house, throwing dice. 

As may well be supposed, the glass-manufac- 
tory did not thrive under such a master. Glass, 
indeed was made, but when made, it was not dis- 
posed of to any profit; for it was usually left on 
hand so long, that Peter was glad to sell it at 
half price, to traveling merchants, in order that 
he might have wherewithal to pay the workmen. 

One evening, as he was returning home from the 
public-house, and—not withstanding the wine he 
had swallowed in large quantities, to raise his 
spirits—was meditating sorrowfully on the wreck 
of his fortune, he suddenly perceived that he had 
a companion in his walk. A second glance en- 
abled him to recognise the Treasure-keeper. 
Peter, not quite sober, became violently excited, 
and vowed that the little glass-man was the cause 
of all his misfortunes. 

«¢ Where are now my horses and my gig?’”’ he 
cried; -«« What is the use of my glass-manufac- 
tory? I was happier as a charcoal-burner than I 
am now. Then, at least, I had no anxiety about 
pay-day: but ow; what am I to do when the 
sheriff comes to value my goods, and will sell 
them by auction—to my shame—to pay my 
creditors ?” 

«¢ Well,” answered the Treasure-keeper, « that 
is not my fault; are these reproaches the reward 
of my benevolence? Who put it into your head 
to wish so foolishly? You desired to be a glass- 
maker, and yet did not know how to dispose of 
your glass when it had been made for you! Did 
I not caution you as to your wishes? Oh, Peter, 
you wanted sense, sound sense and prudence.”’ 

«« Sense and prudence!” answered Peter; « do 
not talk to me of sense and prudence! Iam as 
clever a lad as any other in this forest, and that I 
will soon teach you, Mr. Glassman.”’ 

With these words, he seized the little man 
roughly by the collar, exclaiming, «« Now, Mr 
Treasure-keeper in pine-wood green, I have you 
fast, and you shal] not go until you grant me my 
third wish; pay me down on the spot two hun- 
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dred thousand dollars, and give me a house, 
and Oh! oh!” he shrieked, and wrung the 
hand which had grasped the collar of the little 
glass-man ; for the latter had suddenly changed 
himself into burning glass, and disappeared. 
Peter did not soon forget his folly and ingrati- 
tude, for his swollen hand reminded him of it 
constantly ; but he smothered the voice of con- 





, science, and reasoned thus: «« When the manu- 


factory is sold, and all my debts paid, I shall still 
have as much as Eyekiel the Great, and while 
there is gold to play for on Sunday, my store 
will not fail.” 

Certainly, Peter, you say true; you are ever 
to remain as rich as Eyekiel; but when Eyekiel 
is poor, how rich will you be? 

And now were Peter’s fortunes drawing toa 
crisis; Eyekiel lost his last dollar at play, and 
Peter vainly searched his pockets for the remnant 
of all his wealth! Then did he remember his 
first wish, and he groaned bitterly as his folly 
stared him in the face. 

No friendly star lighted the wretched Peter to 
his home that night ; and darker than the black 
darkness that shrouded every thing else from his 

sight, strode a well-known gigantic figure by his 
side, and a well-known voice said :— 

«Jt is all over with you, Peter Munk; all 
your glory is at an end, and I could have told 
you, long ago, how it would be, if you put your- 

self into the hands of that stupid glass-maker ; 
you can now see how those fare who despise my 
counsels. ButI will not be hard on you. I pity 
your miserable condition; no one ever yet re- 
pented of following my advice, and I will give 
you another opportunity of seeking it. All to- 
morrow I shall be at your service ; you will find 
me at any hour you like, at any place you-will 
name, in the pine-wood.” 

Peter knew very well who thus addressed him ; 
he wished to answer; but a cold shudder came 
over him, and he ran hastily home. 

When Peter went to his manufactory the next 
morning, he found his workmen engaged in con- 
versation with three visitors, in whom he recog- 
nized a sheriff and two policemen. The sheriff 
wished Peter a good morning, asked him how he 
had slept, and then drew from his pocket-book a 
long bill, which confirmed the poor glass-maker’s 
worst fears. 

«Can you cast accounts, or not ?” asked the 
sheriff, ironically ; ««come, be quick, for time 
presses, and I have a good deal of business on 
hand.’ 

Peter, who knew he was ruined, desired the 
sheriff to value his house and furniture. Peter 
thought to himself, «« 1 am not far from the pine- 
wood, and since the little spirit will not aid me, 
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I must e’en betake myself to the great one!” He «In my heart,” replied Peter, placing his hand 
ran to the pine-wood as swiftly as if the police- ; on his left side, as he spoke, as if to still its 
men had been at his-heels. When he reached } throbbings. 

the spot where the treasure-keeper had appeared «Do not be offended with me,” continued 
to him, it seemed as if he were pulled back by { Michael, «if I tell you plainly that you have 
an invisible hand; but he disengaged himself } thrown away many hundred dollars on beggars, 
trom its grasp, and continued to run till he had { and such like unprofitable persons ; let me now 
passed the ditch which had formerly saved him , ask you, what did you get in return? Blessings ? 





from Dutch Michael’s fury ; when on the other 
side he paused to take breath, and ere he had re- 
covered himself, he whom he sought stood by his 
side. 

««So you are here,” said Michael scornfully, 
«< you are more fortunate than you deserve to be, 
in escaping with a whole skin. What could you 
expect else from such a niggardly little fellow as 
the glass-man? But all your dealings with him 
are over. Come to my house, and we will have 
a little traffic together.”’ 

«« Traffic,” thought Peter, «« what have I got to 
sell him? Will he have me serve him I won- 
der ?’? However, he said nothing, but followed 
his guide along a steep, woodland path, which led 
to a deep cleft in the side of a pine-covered hill. 
Michael leaped into the gloomy abyss from the 
frowning crags which encircled its yawning 
mouth, and assisted Peter to descend, who, on 
touching the ground, found himself in a dimly- 
lighted subterranean passage, through the many 
windings of which his guide conducted him, until 
they reached a small but good house; into this 
house Michael led him, and he found himself in a 
room differing in no wise from those above ground. 
The large stove, the wooden clock, the broad 
benches, the kitchen utensils arranged on pro- 
jecting shelves—all were familiar to Peter’s 
eyes. Michael offered him a seat at the table, 
on which he placed a flask of wine and a couple 
of glasses; and whilst they regaled themselves, 


Dutch Michael related such interesting tales of 


foreign lands, of magnificent cities and rivers, 
that Peter could no longer restrain himself, and 
told his host how much he wished he could thus 
see the world, and see similaradventures. «Ah! 
that is very easy to talk about,’’ answered 
Michael; but you are a pretty fellow to go seek- 
ing for adventures ; you, whose foolish heart 
trembles at every thing; and then you have fan- 
ciful ideas of honor and the like; what did you 
feel when you lost your last dollar, and were 
turned out of the public-house with contempt ? 
Doubtless, you felt a great deal; but where did 
you feel? Did it affect your head, Peter? And 
when the sheriff came this morning to turn you 


aye, blessings, and much good did they do you; 

have they preserved you from want, from sick- 

} ness, from sorrow? I trow not, Peter; and 

what do you think of the matter ? and what made 
you so tender to the beggars, so careless of your 
own prosperity? was it your head, your eyes, 
your arms, your tongue, or any other of your 
members? No, Peter, it was your heart—your 
foolish heart.” 


‘¢ But what can I do?’ asked Peter, mourn- 
fully ; ««I try in vain to master my heart, but 
| in spite of me it throbs and beats.” 


: 

Q 

§ 

¢ 

} 

; 

{ 

; 

; 

} 

{ «J believe you,” interrupted his host, laugh- 
ing. ‘ Poor fellow, you cannot help yourself in 
‘this case; but give me the useless throbbing 
thing, and you will see how pleasant life will be 
without it !” 

} 
/ 
é 
; 
é 
| 
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‘¢ Give you my heart !"’ cried Peter, violently 
excited. +«No, never! why, I should die on the 
spot !”’ 

« Aye, that you would,” answered Michael 
quietly, «« if a surgeon were to attempt to extract 

; it from your breast; but that is not my inten- 
tion, good friend; compose yourself, and follow 
me.”’ 

$ Michael rose as he spoke, and, opening a door, 
led Peter into an inner room. 

His heart throbbed more than ever it had done 





¢ 
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before, as he stood on the threshold and looked 
{around him. The room contained nothing but a 
number of wooden stands, on each of which was 
placed a glass box, containing a transparent fluid, 
whereon floated a heart, a human heart! Each 
of these boxes was labelled with the name of him 
whose heart it contained. 

Peter read with eager curiosity the name of the 
sheriff, of Eyekiel the Great, the Long Schlurker, 
the King of the Dance, and many more of his most 
envied acquaintances. «‘ Look !” exclaimed 
Michael, «« those who once owned these hearts 
have cast them away for ever! they have done 
with all the cares and anxieties of life, and right 
glad are they to have expelled from their breasts 
so troublesome a guest.” 

«« But what do they carry.in their breast in- 








adrift on the world, a homeless wretch, did the ; stead ?”” asked Peter, anxiously. 


sight of his cold, calculating countenance give 
you a head-ache? Tell me, Peter, where do you 
feel your woes ?” 


, «¢ This,” replied Michael, handing him a@ heart 


é 
' of stone. 
¢ 


«s What!” cried Peter, unable to repress a 
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shudder at the sight. «A heart of stone! is it 


not very heavy and cold, Mr. Michael ?”’ 


‘« It is cool, certainly ; but what do you want © 
with a warm heart? It is a very gutel one, . 


Peter; it never swells with anger, or sinks with 


fear; it throbs not at grief, nor beats with the | 
; me any pleasure or satisfaction. That stony 


sickness of disappointed hopes.”’ 

‘«« And is this all you mean to give me ?”’ asked 
Peter, fretfully; ««I came for gold, and you give 
me nothing but a bit of stone.” 

«¢ Well, I think a hundred thousand dollars are 
enough to begin with, and, when they are spent, 
millions more are at your service.” 


and troubles.” 
«¢ You are a wise fellow, Peter,’ answered the 


host, laughing in a friendly manner; «come, let » 
us go back to our wine ; when we have drunk > 


$ 


; home—marry—use your riches, and you will 


enough, I will count out the money for you!” 
They went back to the sitting-room, and drank 


until sleep overpowered Peter, and he lost all } 


consciousness of his situation. 

When he awoke, he found himself in a hand- 
some carriage upon the high road; behind him, 
as a dark speck in the landscape, lay the Black 
Forest. 

At first, he doubted that it could be himself 
who thus rode in state, richly dressed, and he 
couid not help wondering also, that he felt no 
regret at leaving his home for the first time. 
He thought on his peaceful forest life, and on his 
poor old mother, whom he left in helpless 
misery; but not a sigh could he heave, not a 
tear could he drop. «So much the better !” 
said he to himself. « Tears and sighs, love of 
home, and fond regrets come from the heart ; and 
thanks to Dutch Michael, mine is cold for ever- 
more !”’ 

For two years he traveled, but in vain did he 
seek for pleasures ; in vain he saw the most 


beautiful landscapes, the most ingenious works » 
of art. Nature had no longer a hold on his affec- 


tions ; his heart had no connection with his eyes 
or ears; no fine pictures, sweet music, and the 


kind smile of friendship’s life—-the warm grasp ° 


of friendship’s hand—all passed unheeded by. 
The only pleasures left him were sensual—eat- 
ing, drinking, sleeping ; so passed his life. 

At length he returned home ; his carriage 
rolled over the soft sward, through the long, 
shadowy vistas of his native forest ; his eye once 
more rested on the tall figures, and honest, 


friendly countenances of his countrymen ; his ear } 


was again met by the sound of the woodman’s 
stroke; every thing was familiar to him, and he 
tuought that he could surely now rejoice; but 
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no! he had a heart of stone; and if stone weeps 
not for sorrow, neither can it laugh for joy. 

His first visit was to Dutch Michael, who gave 
him a hearty welcome. 

«¢ Michael,” said Peter, «« I have now seen the 
world; but nothing that I have seen has given 


thing of yours that I carry in my breast oppres- 


; ses me grievously. I am never sorrowful, it is 
; true; nor am I ever angry; but then | never 
‘ rejoice, and I'am, to all intents and purposes, 
more dead than alive. Could you not make this 
$ heart of stone a little more excitable? or, better 

‘A hundred thousand dollars !’’ cried Peter 
joyfully ; «excellent! give me the stone and the § 
dollars, and here is my heart, with all its cares » 


than all, give me back my own ?” 

The Wood Demon laughed scornfully. «« When 
you are dead, Peter Munk,” said he, « you shall 
; have your soft heart again—you shall feel once 


) more; but on earth this can never be! You do 


not know what you are talking about; you are 
weary of traveling ; but establish yourself at 


; have no reason to complain of your heart.” 

The news soon spread through the forest that 
Gaming Peter had returned richer than he had 
ever been. 

Peter now engaged in the corn trade, and 
carried on extensive dealings with the poor of the 
forest, in which he displayed great avarice and 
harshness. When his customers could not pay 
their bills, Peter would brook no delay; the 
sheriff was immediately sent to seize their goods, 
and turn all families out of doors. At first, this 
occasioned Peter some inconvenience; for the 
unhappy beings he had ruined besieged his house— 
the men entreating forbearance, the women weep- 
ing silently, and the children clamoring for 
bread ; but he soon put an end to «this cat's 
squalling,” as te termed it, by setting a couple 
of bull-dogs on his petitioners. 

But the most troublesome and incorrigible of 
> them was «the old woman,’ who was no other 

than Peter’s own aged mother. Barbara Munk 
had long been in great poverty, and forced to 
subsist on the bounty of some charitable persons ; 
; but, when her wealthy son returned, she hoped to 
; end her days in peace and plenty. Her hopes 
: were bitterly disappointed. Peter would. do 
‘ nothing for her. Sometimes, on Sunday even- 
ings, when she tottered to the door of his house, 
he would send her a small piece of money, by a 
> servant, in order to get rid of her; and though 
‘he marked well her pale face, her entreating 
looks, her feeble, bowed-down form, and thin, 
; out-stretched hand; though he heard her trembling 
voice, as she thanked the servant and wished his 
master health and happiness, though her hollow 
} cough met his ear, as she turned in sadness from 
his door, thinly clad and half starving, nothing 
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could make any impression on his heart of stone! 
he only regretted that he had spent even the 
trifling sum he had sent to her, on other than 
himself. 

Peter at length determined to marry, but as he > 
intended to make a very prudent choice, he took 
his time, and went hither and thither throughout 
the wood, and he might have had no difficulty in 
selecting a wife from the many fair forest-maidens. 
But beautiful as they were, not one was beautiful 
enough for him. He had almost given up his 
search, when he heard that the loveliest and 
gentlest maiden in the neighborhood was the 
daughter of a poor wood-cutter. Timid as she 
was fair, she lived quietly with her father, and 
never showed herself upon the green, nor sought 
to join in the dances and sports which were the 
delight of the forest youth. 

When Peter heard of her, he made up his mind 
that she should be his wife, and accordingly he 
took an early opportunity of riding over to the 
distant hut, which had been nea out to him 
as her abode. 

The woodman received the wealiby Mr. Munk 
with no small astonishment; how much more 
was he surprised when he tent his errand! The 
answer to Peter’s gracious proposal was not long 
delayed; the woodman promised his daughter 
away, without consulting her, and shortly after, 
the lovely Lisbeth became Peter Munk’s bride. 

Lisbeth was young, and youth is ever hopeful ; 
certainly she had anticipated more happiness than 
she was fated to experience. 

Peter was not unkind to her, and she might 

have learnt to love him, but his heartless conduct } 
to the poor around him, espevially to his old 
mother, grieved her more than she could say. 
When she first entered on her duties as his wife, 
and as the mistress of his house, she gave away ? 
trifling sums to those who stood in need, and 
never let an aged person pass her door without a 
refreshing drink. But when Peter found out that 
this was her practice, and in truth Lisbeth took 
no pains to conceal it, his anger knew no bounds. 
«« What,” said he, ««dare you waste my fortune 
on beggars? did you bring so very much into my 
house, that you presume to give away what you 
find there? Let me hear of no more such doings, 
or you shall feel the weight of my hand.” 
* Poor Lisbeth’s tears flowed fast;as she listened 
to her husband’s cruel words; but had she known 
that his heart was hard, even as stone, Lisbeth 
would have wept and wondered still more! And ° 
now when she saw a beggar approaching the 
house, she would shut her eyes not to see his 
want and wo, and clasp her hands tightly to 
prevent them from unconsciously finding their 
way to her purse. 


15* 


7 One day, Lisbeth sat at her cottage door, look- 
, ing out on the green sward that surrounded it, 
whilst her busy fingers plied the distaff; the 
>} forest trees spread far and wide in every direc- 
> tion, but there were openings here and there, and 
the evening sun was gilding the dark green foliage, 
; and casting lengthened shadows athwart the 
> woody paths; the air was sweet with the breath 
of flowers, and tuneful with the voice of birds: 
} the lovely weather and the quiet woodland scene 
i had a soothing effect on Lisbeth; her husband, 
; too, was absent from home, and, altogether, she 
; was more cheerful than she had been for many 
: weeks past. 
Her light-hearted song was soon interrupted by 
the appearance of a way-worn traveler; he was 
a n aged man, but heavily laden witha great sack, 
which he with difficulty deposited before Lisbeth’s 
do oor, and implored her to take pity on him, and 
a give him a draught of water; «for really,” said 
; he, «« J am so exhausted, that unless I have some 
refreshment I shal] faint on the spot.” 
Lisbeth hastened to the cottage, and soon re- 
» turned with a mug of water; but when she 
reached the door, and saw the poor old man 
sitting on his sack, pale, faint, and weary, tears 
filled her eyes; perhaps she remembered, too, 
that Peter was not at home, for she put down the 
water, filled a goblet with sparkling wine, and 
carried it, with a large slice of rye-bread, to the 
poor traveler. 
} The old man looked at her till large tears rolled 
} down his withered cheeks; he then said in a 
; trembling voice, ««I1 am an old, a very old man; 
but I have never seen in all my life one who gave 
so freely, so kindly. You will not want your 
» reward, however: such a heart cannot remain 
} unrewarded !” 
> «Jt shall not! the reward is ready,” cried a 
) thundering voice, and Lisbeth and the traveler 
beheld, with equal astonishment and dismay, the 
flushed and angry countenance of Peter Munk. 

«« And this is the way you amuse yourself in 
my absence, by giving away my choicest wine to 
beggars, and offering my own goblet for the use 
of vagabonds? There, take your promised re- 
ward!” 

Lisbeth had thrown herself at her husband’s 
feet; she clasped her hands, and implored for- 
{ giveness; but what does a heart of stone know of 
compassion? Peter seized his riding whip, and, 
with all his force, struck with its massive handle, 
) the fair forehead of his kneeling wife; she uttered 
} no cry, but sank lifeless into the arms of the dis- 
pow traveler. As he bent over the lovely 
. 


Oe 
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form to see if life yet remained, the old man spake 
in a well-known voice, «It is all over, Peter 
} Munk; you have crushed the loveliest and sweetest 
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flower of the forest, and for you it shall never 
bloom again.” 

The color forsook Peter’s cheek as he answered, 
‘«: So it is you, Mr. Treasure-keeper ? 
what is done, is done, and cannot be helped now. 


? 
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pine and saluted it as heretofore, no cheering sun- 


> beam broke through the thick branches over head 


» to light up the scene. 
However, ° 


] only hope that you will not accuse me of the } 


miurder.’’ 


«© Wretch !”? answered the Glass-man, « what / 
would it boot me to bring your body to the gal- ; 


; Then the little Glass-man came forth from the 


lows? It is not earthly judges you have to fear, 
but fear him to whom you have sold your soul.” 

«‘And if I have sold my soul, I have to thank 
you for it! it was you who drove me to it, and 
on you be its blood for ever.” 


Peter trembled at his rashness, as he beheld 


the changed form of the glass-man, who, in fearful | 


rage, flung himself upon the cowardly wretch, 
and struck him to the ground. 

‘¢Worm!”’ burst in thundering accents from 
his lips, «« I could destroy you in a moment, ard 
send you to the doom you so justly merit; but 
for the sake of your dead wife, who gave me food 
and drink, I spare you for the present. Your 
punishment will not, however, be long delayed ; 
you cannot live for ever; and you shall then 
repent to all eternity your dealings with Dutch 
Michael.”’ 

It was late at night when Peter Munk was 
found by some passers-by, lying on the ground at 
his own door. It was long ere he could convince 
himself that all that had passed was dire reality, 
and no frightful dream, as he had at first supposed. 

The deep solitude of his home was oppressive 
to him. True, he had a heart of stone, and could 
not feel; but whenever the thought of his gentle 
wife, murdered by his hand, came across him, 
he trembled like an aspen leaf; every thing 
seemed to accuse him and make his heart ef stone 
heavier than lead. The tears of the poor that 
had failed to soften him, the curses of those on 
whom he had set his dogs, the silent despair of 
his mother, the blood of the lovely Lisbeth, all 
cried out for vengeance upon him! 

His dreams, too, were very fearful; but when 
his terror was greatest, a sweet, low voice 
whispered in his ear, «« Dear Peter, seek a warmer 
heart.’”? This happened for several nights in suc- 
cession. 

Peter’s remorse and dread of detection and 
punishment increased hourly; he felt the voice 
to be that of his injured wife; he thought much 
of the punishment threatened by the Glass-man, 
and at length he determined to follow the gentle 
spirit’s advice and seek a warm heart. He put 
on his Sunday suit, as he had done in happier 
days on similar oceasions, and went to the pine- 
knoll. 


gloomy one, and, as he stood before the gigantic 


He soon reached the spot; the day was a } 


ee 


In a sad, faltering tone, he 
said — 
«© OQ! Treasure-keeper, in pine-wood green 
For many a rolling year, 


Lord of the shadowy woodland scene, 
Shew thyself to me here.” 


underwood, but he gave no friendly greeting to 
the unbappy Peter; he was dressed in deep 
mourning, his jerkin and hat of black-spun glass, 


; and a long weeper attached to the pointed crown 
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of the latter. 

Peter knew but too well for whom he sorrowed. 
«« What is your business with me, Peter Munk ?”’ 
asked he in a sad tone. 

«1 have still a wish, Mr. Treasure-keeper,”’ 
answered Peter with downcast eyes. 

‘«¢ Can hearts of stone wish?’ replied the Glass- 
man; «you have every thing your wicked 
thoughts can desire, and I am unwilling to gratify 
them further.” 

‘« But you promised me three wishes, Mr. 
Glass-man, and I have still one remaining; will 
you consent to gratify it?” 

‘I will, if it be’ a reasonable one,” answered 
the spirit; ««at any rate let me hear it.” 

«Oh! Mr. Treasure-keeper,’’ cried the wretched 
man, ‘‘I implore you to take this stone out of my 
breast ; give me back my living heart! this is 
my sole desire on earth!”’ 

‘¢Give you back your heart! did I take it from 
you? Ask it of Dutch Michael] !” 

«« Ah! he will never, never give it me.”’ 

‘¢ You make me pity you, wicked as you are,”’ 
said the Glass-ngan, with a sorrowful look ; «« and 
as your wish is the best you could form, | will 
help you to its fulfilment. 
I tell you.” 


Listen and do just as 
He then gave Peter directions how 
to act, and handed him a little cross of pure white 
glass. «+ Michael can neither touch your life nor 
your liberty whilst you fight him with this 
weapon; and when you have found what you 
seek, return again to me.”’ 

Peter Munk took the little cross, and set out 
for Michael’s dwelling. He called him three 
times by his name, and the giant stood before 
him. 

‘So you have killed your wife, Peter!” said 
he With tearful laughter ; «« if you had not put an 
end to her, she would have ruined you with her 
charity ; but you must leave the country for a 
little while; and I guess you are even now come 
for some money for your journey.” 

©] am come to deprive you of some of your 


? treasure, certainly,’’ said Peter. 
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Michael led Peter into his cottage, and handed forgot not his inhuman cruelty to his poor debtors ; 
him several rouleaux of dollars. but chiefly did he think—and the thought was 
Peter counted them over, and said, «« Now, agony —of the lovely and gentle wife he had sac- 
Michael, I wish to be convinced that you have ; rificed to his avarice. Large tears rolled down 
my living heart in your possession, and that 1 } his cheeks, and deep sobs impeded his utterance, 
have a stone in its place.”’ as he again found himself in the presence of the 

«« What! is it not so?’’ cried Michael, astonished; ; Treasure-keeper. 

‘««do you not feel your heart as cold as ice in your The little man was smoking peacefully, and 
breast? can you repent, or feel sorrow and fear? } seemed in better spirits than before. 

And I assure you, moreover, Peter Munk, that I «¢ Why do you weep, Peter?” asked he; «« have 
have your living heart quite safe in the other room { you not succeeded? have you still your stony 
in a glass box.” heart ?” 

Upon this, the demon smiling grimly, threw «Ah, Mr. Glass-man,’’ answered poor Peter, 
open the door into the inner room, and cried, } «« when I had my cold heart I could not weep, 
‘« Here, Peter, come and see your own heart; } my eyes were as dry as the thirsty flowers in 
does it not beat high? could wax do that ?” July. No; I have my living heart again, but it 

«¢I do not know,’ said Peter; «but this I } is ready to break at the remembrance of all my 
know, that that heart is made of some material > crimes.’’ 
or other.”’ «¢ Peter, you have been very wicked,” said the 

‘«¢ Of course it is made of your own flesh and » Glass-man solemnly ; «« wealth and idleness have 
blood, you simpleton,’ said Michael angrily; ; been your ruin; but, great as your misdeeds have 
‘«« here, take it in your hand, feel how it throbs, ? been, there is still hope for you. Remember, 
and then doubt if it be yours.” Peter, that the cold heart is gone, I trust for ever, 

Peter took the heart, pressed it to his side, felt } and therefore hope for a better mind !” 
indeed its anxious throbbings, and could now re- ‘: can hope for nothing,” said Peter despair- 
joice that it was once more in his ‘power. ingly. ««I am alone on the earth; my conscience 

‘¢ Well, how do you feel?’’ asked Michael ; my only companion, and an accusing conscience 
anxiously. gives the guilty son] no rest. My mother can 

‘«« Better than I have felt for a long time, Mr. ; never forgive my conduct to her; perhaps she 
Michael ; and, moreover, I do not intend to part { may be dead too, killed by her son’s unkindness. 
with my heart again, now that I have it.” And my wife! my Lisbeth! Oh! Mr. Treasure- 

«<I see, you do not know me yet, Peter; come, } keeper, all you can do for me is to put an end to 
give me back the heart again, if you please.”’ my remorse by slaying me onthe spot. I pray 

‘« Not so, Mr. Michael,” cried Peter, stepping ; you, do so, and end my woes.”’ 
back and holding up the little cross; «I have «¢ What ?” exclaimed the little man, turning on 
been cheated by yow, and now it is fairly my } Peter a look which seemed to chill the blood in 
turn to deprive you of what is not yours.” his veins, and ina voice of terrible anger—«« What 

The effect produced by these words was fear- ; sayest thou? Dost ruov seek death? Thou, 
ful; Michael fell back ashamed before the cross ; } the miser, the drunkard, the murderer? But, be 
Peter fled hastily from the spot, followed by the } it so; I will grant your request. My axe is hard 
ravings and threatenings of the conquered demon. } at hand.” 

A fearful storm burst over the forest; the peals «<O mercy! mercy!” shrieked Peter in agony 
of thunder were echoed by the hollow rocks } of terror, ««1 thought not what I said; O spare 
around; the vivid lightning flashed across the } me, spare me! I am unfit to live, but more unfit 
narrow path, illuminating the dark recesses and } to die!” 
lorg shadowy avenues of the pine- wood; and the «¢ No, no,” cried the Glass-man, ‘it is too late 
tall trees swayed and creaked in the wind, whilst } now; you have asked for death, and you shall die. 
their outspread branches proved a slight protec- } I will be trifled with no longer.” 
tion to the bewildered Peter from the heavy rain «« Spare me but for a day !’’ exclaimed Peter, 
that poured in torrents down. He‘ held on his } throwing himself on his knees. 
course, however, and paused not till he reached «« Why should I spare you?” asked the Glass- 
the base of the hill on which the Glass-man’s } man witha bitter sneer; «you spared not Lis- 
pine-tree stood. beth.” 
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His heart beat joyfully, but his only cause for ‘« But a half a day, then, that I may spend it in 
joy was, that it beat at all; for memory was busy ° prayer ?” 
with him, setting before his affrighted con- «No, nor a quarter of a day—no, nor an hour 
science the dark catalogue of his crimes... —no, nor a quarter of an hour. Come, bare your 


He thought mournfully of his aged mother; he ‘ neck for the axe!” 
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So saying, the Glass-man went behind the pine- } the Treasure-keeper. «« But if I spare you at 
tree, and was Jost from sight. Peter continued ; their prayer, it is because I have hopes that you 
kneeling on the grass, offering up such prayers as ? will henceforth be a different man. I grant you 
rose to his lips, and thus awaited his death stroke. { life; take heed you do not abuse the gift. I grant 
Oh! the agony of those few minutes—for they ; you life, but it is upon the condition that you set 
were rainutes, though they seemed like years— ; yourself in earnest to the great task of reformation. 
while the Glass-man was absent! You have been greedy and sensual: now you 

When those minutes were past, Peter heard { must mortify your appetites. You are by nature 
light footsteps behind him. He groaned bitterly ; covetous: now you must labor hard, and give a 
—<QOh that I had been wise! oh that I had ’ portion of all you earn to the poor and needy. 
listened to advice! Oh that it were not too late ; You have neglected to pray: take heed that one 
now to show my contrition !” ‘ night in every week—the night of the same day 

«Tam come to slay you, as you desired,” said } in which you attempted and, but for my inter- 
the Treasure-keeper. «« Will you not give me a vention, would have taken) your wife’s life—that 
farewell look, Peter ?”’ one night in every week, from year’s end to year’s 

Peter had closed his eyes to escape the cold, ; end, you spend in prayer at the top of yonder 
shimmering brightness of the descending axe. } mountain. And now farewell; but take heed 
He now opened them, and lo, it was not the form { that you trifle not with the Treasure-keeper!”’ 
of the old Glass-man on which his eyes first Then he disappeared, and Peter, whose peni- 
rested. A sweet, youthful countenance smiled { tence was sincere, became the master of himself 
on him, and a well-known aged face looked tear- } and the conqueror of his evil passions; and often, 
fully at him. during the remaining course of his humble but 

«¢ My mother! my wife!’ cried he. «Lisbeth, } pious and peaceful life, did Peter say, «It is better 
do you yet live? Mother, can you forgive me?’ to be poor and contented with poverty, than 
Oh! this is too much, far too much.” : to be rolling in riches and possess a COLD HEART 

«« All is forgiven and forgotten by them,” said ) withal !” P 
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PAUL I. IN THE PRISON OF KOSCIUSKO. 


BY MARY CC. DENVER. 


One of the first acts of Paul, immediately on the death of the Empres§ was to visit Koscuisko in his 
prison, and assure him of his kindness and consideration. By him he was soon after set at liberty ; and 
Paul, either impressed with the greatness of his character, or, the idea of receiving his future services, 
otfered him a pension, which the noble Pole indignantly refused. 


He slept! the Polish warrior slept! and o’er his : Reliance in his little band—and trust within the sky! 


haunted mind . ' How should he dread a world of foes—who never 
Swept visions of departed days, the glorious, the unkind: + yet knew dread, 
When from his hearth the peasant rose—and from , With Poland’s soil beneath his feet—and heaven 
his halls the chief, ; above his head ? 
And buckled on the sword, and vow’d to die or give 
relief : He dreaded not,—his heart was firm—his blade was 
For the foeman’s foot was on the soil—the soil they tried and true ; 
called their own— High on the chainless winds of heaven, his country’s 
IIis arm suspended o’er their heads—his eye upon standard flew, | 
the throne! And brave men stood beneath its folds—the fearless 


and the free, 
Once more upon the battle-field—once more upon the ; Who to a foreign conqueror had never bent the 


field, knee! 
He stood, the chosen one of all, the last one who would In hope and strength renewed they came—as roused 
yield : from long repose, 


With love of country strong at heart,—with courage . And gathering to their chieftain’s note— looked down- 
in his eye! ward on their foes. 
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Far from his frozen hills of snow the fur-clad Russian 
came! 

Ile saw before him pleasant fields, and left behind 
a flame ! 

A flame from every cottage roof—a flame in every 
heart, ; 

Where love of freedom had a home—or vengeance 
had a part! 

Unconscious of opposing foes—like wild sea-waves 
they poured 

To seize a fair defenceless realm, and met instead—a 
sword ! 


And Prussia sent her battle-blast aloud upon the air, 

Was there no shout of anger heard ?—was there no 
thunder there ? 

The land that Siboeski loved,—her children, where 
were they ? 

When like a vulture from the skies she darted on her 
prey! 

Did they not meet her face to face ?—upstarting in 
her track : 

Well Szczekociny’s fatal field could give the answer 
back ! 


And faithless Austria too was there !—nor felt a blush 
of shame, 

That thus dishonor dark and dull should stain her 
royal name , 

She grasped the sword—yet not for her, who needed 
most her aid! 

She drew the sword, and in the dust her bleeding 
children laid! 

When greater came and trembled not, to chain a 
fearful land; 

Why should she fear to break her faith—or blush to 
seize the brand ? 


*T was night,—the silent stars looked down upon a 
silent land, 

When issuing from a shadowy wood came forth a 
little band, 

The strong of arm—the high of soul—the stern of 

heart were there, 

Beneath the stars—around their chief, they stood with 
heads all bare! 

Silent, while he, their leader, spoke with firm yet 
solemn tone, 

Then each one drawing forth his blade, all crossed 
them with his own : 


«¢ Now swear by Him; who rules above, and readeth 
every thought, 

While Poland breathes the breath of life, ye will 
desert him not! 

And that dishonor’s breath may blast your souls in 
every part ; 

If, ere the foe hath bound these arms—your swords 
have failed this heart.” 

They knelt upon the dark green grass—they took the 
oath he gave ; * 


* Before the last and fatal battle, in which the free- 
dom of Poland was for ever crashed. Kosciusko, it 
is said, made his attendants swear not to desert him living 
into the hands of the enemy. On seeing their leader fall, 
afier having three horses killed nnder him, one of his 
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Then each one solemnly passed on, as passing to his 


grave. 


Now Poland for thy battle-cry !—call all thy children 


forth ! 


They stand upon thy every shore! the armies of the 


north ! 


Pause not upon thy threshold stones,-a moment 


may be lost! 


§ Let not a tear bedim your eyes !--revenge is needed 
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soldiers struck him on the head, and left him for dead on / 
‘ 


the field of battle. 


most ! 

Dispute their passage inch by inch—each battles for a 
home ! 

Arm Poland! down upon thy plains the royal-robbers 
come ! 


The morning broke! the sun arose and looked upon 
the earth, 

And saw the sight of bannered men, aj] armed and 
hurying forth, 

The noblest of the band were there,—the prince and 
peasant, all 

Went forth to win the battle-field,—to win the field or 
fall ! 

They saw the foe on every side,—they grasped the 
cup of life, 

And draining to the very dregs—rushed madly to the 
strife ! 


The sun went down with closing eye,—but the scene 
it look’d on then 

Was the rushing on of battle-steeds—the strife of 
warrior-men ! 

From morn till night they mixed in fight, and toiled 
and bled and died, 

Some in the evening of their days—some in their noon 
of pride ! 

They recked not of the days before—they thought not 
of the past, 

This was the day of days to them—the fatal and the 
last! 


And Kosciusko! where was he, when on that field 
of death, 

The bravest of his friends sunk down,—and yielded 
up their breath ? 

Amidst the thickest of the fight—with broken blade in 


hand : 

He led them on against the foe,—that death-devoted 
band ! 

He saw the royal standard fall!—above his head a 
gleam, E 


The quick bright flashing of a sword !--he started ! 
t’ was a dream ! 


It was a dream !—but how like life!—he wakened 
but to feel 

The next succeeding act was made of wounds that 
would not heal ; 

Of her—his country,—of her fate, it needed none to 
tell! 

The clank of chains upon his heart with mournful 
echo fell : 

And to his bosom andibly !—too andibly there came 

A sound. like to a dying groan, in answer to her 


name ? 
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The inmate of a dungeon cell,—must be for ever 
bound 


In darkness and in chains, be doomed to hear no other 
sound ! 

Must that for ever fill his dreams !—and to his waking 
thought 

Distinetly summon back the things, that fain would 
be forgot ? ; 

Alas! poor country! well for him, if ere thy sad 
decline, 

Thy earth had sanctified his rest,—/iés dust had 
mix’d with thine! 


The dungeon doors were open thrown! and standing 
face to face 

Were they, the Polish chieftain and the crowned one 
of his race ! 

Calmly and steadily they looked into each other’s eye— 


BreATHED anear me—softly, clearly, when the day- 
light drooped and dimmed, 

Fell a whisper, bland and blessed, as by happy angels 
hymned : 

While the crimson’d clouds did cluster, with a waning, 
wavering lustre, 

And from out their drifted drapery, braids of beaming 
silver streamed ; 

I could near it, in my spirit, as with words of wondrous 
cheer, 

From the riven clouds of heaven, came it gently to 

mine ear. 


‘‘ From our dwelling—where the swelling fount of 
life is flowing free, 

We are bending down, O mortal, with a gift of grace 
for thee ; 

Thou canst give no meet returning, for a love so true 
and yearning, 

Yet thy bosom shall be purer, if thou learn what love 
can be: 

Earthly passion hath brief fashion—but our love 
knows no decay, 

Sister-spirit—wilt thou share it? ere the gift be 

thrown away. : 


———— eee 
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‘“‘MINISTERING SPIRITS.” 


‘¢ When the morning—dimly dawning, meets the smile 
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As seeking there the trace to find !—the trace of 
royalty ! 

And Paul in all his pride of power, looked not so 
noble then 

As Kosciusko in his chains, the prisoner of men ! 


But a noble impulse stirred his heart too often turned 
to wrong ; 

To set htm free, who bore his fate with fearless 
heart and strong ; 

And opening wide his prison gate, he bade him go 
once more, 

To seek the freedom that he loved on whatsoever 
shore ! 

But alas! for Kosciusko ! 
vain : 

While Poland gasped in chains, how could he ever 
smile again ? 


the boon was all in 


of earth and sea, 


, And the voice of prafer goes upward, like a chastened 


melody, 

Then to thee, in love, we proffer, what an angel’s 
love may offer ; 

And we charm thee from the charmer, by thy bended 
head and knee : 

The happiness of holiness, we yearn to make thine 
own ; 

Wilt thou share it, sister-spirit, ere the golden gift 

be flown ?” 


The harsh noises of earth-voices, in the hush of twi- 
light died ; 
And shadowy solemn stiliness, trembled through the 


eventide : 

As if silence kept her vesper in the golden glow of 
Hesper ; 

And human hearts and human hopes were thereby 
purified : 


And with lowly thoughts, and holy, knelt I humbly 
down to pray, 

That the gifts the angels offered me, might not be 

thrown away. 
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THE WASHERWOMAN. 


BY MISS S&S. 


Tuere is a class of female laborers, often most 


cruelly imposed upon. To seek redress, only 


plunges them in deeper poverty, by depriving 


them of the means of subsistence. They are 


obliged to bear silently, no matter how much 


they feel, that their rights should be held as 
sacred as those of others. Respectable people 
have little chance of retaining their respectability, 
if they employ their meanness and injustice upon 
any but those who are in some degree dependent 
upon them. The middling classes are often very 
kind to those they have occasion to employ, but 
sometimes their supercilious airs and cold, un- 
feeling conduct, would lead one to suppose they 
were dealing with those who were out of the 
pale of human sympathies. It is true that we 
should not look about in order to discover the 
faults of our neighbors—but there are few per- 
sons so situated, that instances of quiet, cool 
injustice do not fall immediately under their 
observation. It rouses the-more indignation, 
that we are so utterly unable to extend a helping 
hand. Our meddling would be of no avail; it 
would only excite deep and bitter anger towards 
ourselves. 

Susan Grant was a washerwoman, a widow 
and poor. During her husband’s life her circum- 
stances had been comfortable. She had but two 
children; the eldest, a son, was about twenty 
years of age. When he was quite young he was 
placed in a grocery, that something might be 
gained, to add to his mother’s hard earnings. 
While there, he acquired a taste for liquor, and 
when the time came that he should have sup- 
ported his mother entirely, he was an idle vaga- 
bond, wandering about the streets ina state of 
intoxication. His nights were frequently passed 
in a porter house; when turned out, he sought 
the miserable dwelling of his mother, which he 
never was forbidden—for hope was strong in the 
poor woman’s heart, and her faith, in reclaiming 
him by affection was unwavering. What if weeks 
and months went by, without a single kind 
word ?—what if he even begged for the little 


money that was in her half-worn out purse ?—still 
her heart whispered, that he would come back, 
that he would some day bless her, for her un- 
wearying kindness—again she would see in his 
face the warm, frank look that beamed there, in 
his pure infancy and happy childhood. 
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{ Hope! sweet hope, how could woman live 
, without thy blessed whispers? Mrs. Grant's 

only daughter was a young girl of seventeen. 
She was a sweet, gentle creature, over whose lip 
a harsh word never passed—and harshness would 
ill have beseemed one so fragile. Consumption 
burned in her thin cheek, and rested in marble 
whiteness upon her young brow. She was not 
beautiful in features, yet she was very lovely— 
the purity of an angel was in her blue eyes, so 
loving and soft in their expression. To gaze 
upon her countenance, was to fill the soul with a 
sense of exquisite beauty—for in that beauty 
! there mingled nothing but what was pure and 


OO 


good. 

«Oh! mother, I am so glad you have come,” 
exclaimed Anne, rising feebly from her chair, 
and clasping Mrs. Grant’s hand, while a glow of 
joy lit up her fair, but wasted features. It was 
evening, and the washerwoman had just returned 
from her day’s labor. She kissed Anne tenderly 
and led her back to her seat. 

‘«‘How have you been to-day, dear?” she 
inquired, scanning with yearning fondness, her 
daughter’s face. | 

«« Pretty well; I have not suffered much pain ; 
Mrs. Burrell has been in to see me, several 
times, and her little girl has been sewing by my 
side nearly all day.” 

«« How kind! she is almost as poor as we are, 
and yet she is willing to-do any thing in her 
power to help us along. If I was only where I 
: could look in upon you a few times throughout 
} the long day, I could work a thousand times 
; better.” Poor Mrs. Grant sighed deeply. She 
> was more than usually cast down. She did not 
> even attempt to cheer up her invalid child, as 
was her custom, forgetful of her own fatigue. 
; 
; 
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«« Has any thing happened, mother?” asked 
Anne, raising her face and looking earnestly into 
her mother’s eyes. 

‘¢Do n’t feel bad, Anne,’’ replied her mother, 
«¢ something else will turn up, but I have washed 

} the last time, for Mrs. Gilchrist. The family 
are going to move intothe country, so I am out of 
work on Mondays. I stopt, on my way home, at 
a place where I was recommended, in hopes of 
; getting work. But the lady was not at home. 
} Her little girl came to the door, and promised to 
tell her mother what I said. Perhaps she wil] 
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wont ask nobody in the bargain; now, you ‘ve 


can be with you all the time. O, how I hope it ; just got a piece of my mind, and | hope you ’re 


will beso, 1 am almost sure it will!” Mrs. 
Grant’s countenance lit up with an expression of | 
delight. «Ill tell her of your situation, and if | 
she is human, she will not have the heart to re- | 
fuse.” 

Anne smiled faintly, and said, «« You are not | 
sure, mother, that the lady will hire you at all; ; 
if you calculate upon it so certainly your disap- , 
pointment will be greater, if it does not come to 
pass. Rich people, give but little heed to what : 
we poor folks say.” ; 

« But she is not rich,” returned Mrs. Grant, ' 
‘cand that makes me think she will have more 
feeling for me ; her husband is a printer, and she, 
herself does all the housework of a large family. : 
If she hires me at all, Iam almost certain she 
will consent to my bringing it home. Oh! my 
heart has not been lighter since you have been } 
sick.” Anne met her mother’s glance with a ° 
look of pensive tenderness. «+I wonder I could | 
be so low spirited because I was going to lose 
one place,’’ continued Mrs. Grant, « in all proba- « 
bility I may like another situation better.”’ ; 

Their slight evening meal was finished, and | 
again they were talking on the subject that most 
interested them, when a tap at the door inter- 
rupted their conversatin. Mrs. Grant admitted a | 
pert little girl of about ten years, who was fol- 
lowed by a boy a few years older. 

«« O, you ’re the washerwoman,” exclaimed 
the girl, in a tone, neither very low, nor respect- 
ful, «« well, me and Bill’s been racing all over 
the house, to find you. I declare! I thought I 
should give up! I never saw so many families 
in a house before, in all my life. Gracious! I ' 
do n’t see how you live. We ’ve only got one 
family in our house besides our own, and O dear 
me! we have such times. They hardly ever do 
the cleaning when it comes their turn, and 
they ’ve got three of the hatefullest boys I ever 
saw. They make such a noise, mother almost 
goes distracted with the headache. 
morning Charles 
brother Dick down the kitchen stairs, just be- 
cause he snatched a bite of his apple. Didn’t he 
Bil] ?” 

«¢ [ suppose he did,’’ answered her brother, «I 
do n’t know, and what ’s more, I don’t care any- 
thing about it. And now I tell you,I think you’d 
better do what you ’ve got to do, than to come 
here tattling every thing you know. When your 
tongue once gets a running there ’s no end to it.” 

«Oh! dear gracious! Mr. William Crocker, 
you think you can talk very great to me, because 
you know mother aint here to take my part. I 
thank you, Ill talk just as much as I please, and 


Why, this ‘ 
Herick pushed my little | 





satisfied.” After this lecture to her brother, 
Miss Elizabeth Crocker flirted petulantly up toa 
chair, and seated herself in it. Mrs. Grant and 
her daughter exchanged an expressive glance, and 
the latter turned her head aside to conceal a 
smile. 

‘¢ Well, washerwoman, I believe I might as 
well tell you what we’ve come for,” began 


, William Crocker, taking advantage of a moment’s 


silence, on the part of his sister. 

‘«¢ You just hush, Bill,” interrupted that young 
lady, «« mother said I must do all the talking, be- 
cause you ’re so dumb about speaking to folks. 
She only sent you to wait on me here.”’ 

« You don’t catch me waiting on your lady- 
ship again, I can tell you,’ said her brother, 
sulkily. 

‘«« Pooh !’”’ answered Elizabeth, turning up both 
lip and nose to express her contempt. 

‘¢ Yes, and if you pooh much more, I ‘J! go 
home, now, and leave you here,’ retorted Wil- 
liam threatingly. 

«Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed out his little sister 
in derision, ««I think I see you going ; the way 
you ’d be sent back after me, would be a caution 
to lazy folks.” 

On hearing her tantalizing laugh, William had 


’ sprung angrily from his chair, and jerked his cap 
’ on, but the idea of being sent back, appeared to 


have a soothing effect. He dropped in his seat 
again, and took off his cap, mumbling. « I’ll pay 
you for this.” A silence followed. Mrs. Grant 
turned quietly to Elizabeth and said, «« what is 
your business with me, my child? Does your 
mother want me to wash for her 2?” 

« Yes, she wagts you to call at our house, 


‘ early to-morrow morning, before you go to your 


work. 
you.” 
‘¢ Does your mother ever have her washing put 
out ?” 
«I guess not. 


If she thinks you ’Il suit she ‘ll hire 


I believe the washerwoman 
always comes to the house.” After sitting 
awhile longer, and chatting very volubly, 
Elizabeth and her brother took leave, to the 
great relief of Anne, to whom they had givena 
headache. Thenext morning, Mrs. Grant knocked 
at the basement door of Mrs. Crocker’s house. 
Elizabeth ushered her into the room where the 
family were taking breakfast. 

«© Good morning,”’ said Mrs. Crocker, nodding 
carelessly, ««I ‘ll attend to you after breakfast.” 
Mrs. Grant-replied only by saying «« yes, ma’am.”’ 
She waited impatiently, counting the moments 
as they slowly passed. The time for her to be 
at her place of service arrived, and yet Mrs. 
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Crocker idly sipped her coffee, and bade William 
toast her another slice of bread. Poor Mrs. 
Grant kept her eye on the bread until it was 
sufficiently toasted, watched Mrs. Crocker’s 
hand while she buttered it, and inwardly rejoiced 
as she saw each mouthful disappear. At length 
the meal was concluded. « Well, Mrs. Grant,” 
said Mrs. Crocker, drawing her chair towards 
her, «« you have been recommended to me as a 
good washer. I’m very particular, and if I am 
not perfectly suited, I never hire the same woman 
but once. You don’t look as if you could lay out 
much strength on clothes.” 

‘««I generally manage to do my work well,” re- 
plied the poor washerwoman, witha sinking heart. 

«« Perhaps so; the only way to find out is to 
try you. What do you charge a day ?” 

‘¢ Six shillings is my price.”’ «+ Six shillings!” 
echoed Mrs. Crocker, with a face of the most 
unbounded amazement. «Six shillings! Then 
I suppose the business is settled at once. I never 
have paid more than four shillings a day. There 
is a woman living a little way from here that I 
can get for three and six pence. But her washing 
does not suit me entirely. I never can think of 
hiring you, my good woman.” 


Mrs. Crocker rose from her chair, and shook 
her head in answer to Mrs. Grant’s appealing / 


look. The washerwoman also rose, and ap- 


proached the door, silently, with a deep flush 


upon her cheek, and a heart that dared not reveal 
its unheeded grief and anger. 

«© I’}l give you four and six pence !”’ cried Mrs. 
Crocker, as Mrs. Grant opened the door. 

«<I cannot take less than five shillings,” said 
the washerwoman, firmly. ««My money is earned 
by my hard labor, and I have a sick daughter to 
support. We can barely live when my work is 
best.” I would sooner trust to finding another 
place, than to work for so little. Mrs. Crocker 
had heard that Snsan Grant might be trusted 
entirely. She liked her appearance, and there- 
fore resolved to have her. 

«« Well, Mrs. Grant, I'll give you, my washing, 
and pay you what I never paid any one else. So, 
I shall expect it to be done better than it ever 
was before.”’ 

‘««May I take it home to do?” was faintly in- 
quired. «0, no,” replied the lady, with a slight 
laugh at the absurdity of the thing: Mrs. Grant 
urged no more. She felt that all her reasons 
would be utterly disregarded. She agreed to be 
at the house of her new employer, early on the 
following day, then bidding a hasty «« good morn- 
ing,’’ she hurried off. In about a quarter of an 
hour, she entered the basement of a very elegant 
dwelling She was met in the hall, by a pleasant 
looking lady. 
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*«Good morning, Susan,” she said; «« you are 

rather late. Is your daughter worse ?” 

Mrs. Grant made the necessary explanations, 
to which the lady listened carefully, taking out 
her watch in the mean time to ascertain the hour 

precisely. « Heigho, eight o’clock,” she said, as 
Susan stopped speaking. « Well, I have plenty to 
do, before I make my calls.” Humming a light 
air, she then proceeded up the stairs, and Mrs. 
Grant went out into the broad area, the theatre 
of her Jabors, during the warm weather. The 
day passed as usual, occasionally enlivened by a 
little conversation with the cook, chambermaid, 
or the beautiful children of the lady who em- 

; ployed her—for Mrs. Grant was a favorite with 

; all who knew her well. But many times an 

; anxious feeling filled the poor mother’s breast, 

; and nerved her hand to work the faster, that she 

might soon rest her eyes upon the pale face of 

i her child. Evening, with its blessing of sad yet 

} tender joy came, and the weary day was forgotten 

—sometimes it seemed as if a new fountain of 

I grief were opened in her heart, when first her 

Q 
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eye fell upon the sweet emaciated countenance of 
Anne, so bright in its expressive greeting, yet, 
alas! to the mother’s eager gaze, bearing more 
plainly the marks of the destroyer. To her; 
death, seemed indeed the destroyer of life, hope 
; and joy. She thought shudderingly of what was 
beyond, although she professed to be a Christian. 
And a better Christian she was, than many a 
? sounding hypocrite. This life did not appear to 
her, only as a state of preparation,—the field of 
trial and combat, which is to usher us into a 
more free, and expansive state of existence. Put 
’ with the idea of death, there came, involuntarily, 
; a feeling, as if the sweet affections that bind our 
; hearts together upon earth are severed—as if our 
‘ real life, the exercise of our volition, our thoughts, 
‘ and feelings must be no more. She believed ina 
r future state, that the good are saved—yet death 
$ was never stript of its fearful horrors. 
Early next morning, Mrs. Grant gave Anne 
her parting kiss, and hastened to Mrs. Crockers. 
« Ah! Mrs. Grant, you’ve come, hey,” ex- 
claimed that lady as the washerwoman entered. 
| «« Bring that basket of clothes, and I'll show you 
rd 





where you are to wash.” 

Susan raised a very large, heavy basket; she 
glanced at William, who was pulling the cat’s 
ears, hoping that he would render some assist- 
ance. But she was mistaken. She followed Mrs. 
Crooker into the yard, who sent her after coai, 
soap, starch, and several other things before she 
was ready to commence operations. Mrs. Grant 
eyed rather dismally the large, heterogeneous 
mass of clothes before her; but as hers was not 
a disposition to borrow trouble, she proceeded 
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quite cheerfully with her labors, until Mrs. { wiped them away hastily, then closing the door, 
Crooker brought out something else she had dis- } took up her bonnet, which lay on the hall table, 
covered,—and her discoveries were not «like } and left the house. She reached her humble 
angel’s visits, few and far between.” After din- } abode, and met with the sympathy of Anne, her 
ner, the washerwoman was called upon to do } only earthly friend. In answer to her daughter’s 
several errands, entirely disconnected with her ; inquiring look, she only exclaimed ««O Anne,” 
business. She dared not say any thing lest she ; then pressing her hand over her eyes, her hard 
should lose the place, which her necessities » suppressed tears gushed forth. She sat down in 
could not well admit of. Six o’clock came, and } a chair, and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
yet her labors were unfinished. With what } «I can’t help it, dear,” she said raising her 
sickening impatience did she think of poor Anne’s } streaming eyes to Anne’s face, ««I didn’t intend 
expectation. She saw her feebly crossing the floor, ; that you should see me cry, but’’—a sob inter- 
and straining her gaze out of the window. Day- ; rupted her. She clasped both arms around her 
light disappeared; the clouds of vermilion no ? child, and drew her slight form down into the chair 
longer floated in the pale blue of the west. She } next her. ««Oh! Anne, if she had known how 
could bear it no longer. Entering the basement, ; little happiness I have, cow/d she have been so 
she said, in a half timid, half decided tone, Mrs. } cruel?—I shall soon lose you, too. O, God! 
Crocker, my usual time of going home is between ; who will care for me then, in this world? I 
five and six, and now it is near eight; my daugh- 3 should die—I could not bear it—I could not,” 
ter will be expecting me, and I cannot stay } she repeated almost wildly, pressing her child to 
longer.” her bosom, in a tight embrace, and weeping 
« Really, this is a pretty how de do,’’ cried ; hysterically. 
Mrs. Crocker, elevating her eyebrows, «a pretty «Qh! mother, don’t press your arm around 
how de do indeed! Want to go home before your } me so tight. I cannot breathe’—gasped Anne, 
work is done! Why, Mrs. Grant, if you work { her chest heaving with a quick, labored breath. 
slow, it is not my fault. I can’t afford to pay ; She raised her blue eyes to her mother’s face 
out money, and have you go, before you have { with an expression of agonizing tenderness—a 
done what you are hired for. No, indeed, if I } look so full of troubled meaning, it revealed to 
had known your character, I never would have } that yearning mother’s heart the deep thought 
patronized sucha woman. Mr. Crocker, do you } stirring in the bosom of her darling. 
hear all this ?”’ she asked, turning to her husband, «IT am better now,” Anne whispered, and she 
a little man, who hardly dared say « boo” to a } nestled her head upon her mother’s shoulder, and 
stranger. He bowed his head silently. All the } listened to her account of the treatment she had 
independence Susan Grant possessed, was called } received. She closed her eyes; but it held not 
forth. Her face crimsoned, and her eyes flashed. } back her tears. Laying one slender, emaciated 
«<I willstay to-night until I have finished all,” she | hand upon her mother’s neck, she wept without 
said in a tone that trembled with suppressed ; restraint. Her whole frame was in trembling 
anger, ‘‘ but I never will enter this house again. ; agitation. W4th a strong effort Mrs. Grant com- 
If I am poor, without a friend in the world, I } manded herself, and soothed her as she would a 
will trust in God, to heed the widow and the ; child. The poor girl was seized with a violent 
fatherless. I can bear any thing better than being { coughing fit, and pain in her side, Her mother 
imposed upon.” removed her to her pillowed arm chair, for she 
«« My gracious! I never was so insulted in my } could scarcely breathe, lying down. All night, 
life,” exclaimed Mrs. Crocker, ‘‘and in my own ; her fond eyes watched that cherished invalid. 
house too. Here, madam, you may baggage off! } When the shutters were open in the morning, 
I don’t ask you to finish your work. I wouldnt } and the light of day broke over the wasted 
let you touch a rag of my clothes with the tongs, ; features of the sick girl, Mrs. Grant turned away 
now I’ve found you out. Be off! do you hear ?”’ 
‘I hear,’ replied the washerwoman, « but I ; would tell what lay upon her heart. 
want the money I have earned to-day.” ‘¢I feel almost as well as usual, mother,’ said 
«Is it possible?” said Mrs. Crooker in a shrill ; Anne, with a tremulous smile, taking her mother’s 
voice, and turning up her lip. «This is the ; hand, and seeking her averted eyes. «Don’t 
height of impudence! Money you want, hey ? ; turn away from me, mother! I know how you 
And going off with your work half-done. No, ; feel. I know how you will grieve for me when 
madam, you don’t get a cent of money out of me. > Tam gone.”’ 
Take your hat and march off!” Mrs. Grant did ; « Don’t say when you are gone, Anne, my own 
not utter a word; tears of mingled anger, pride > Anne. Oh! I can’t bear the words.” Mrs. 
and insulted feeling, gushed into her eyes. She ’ Grant looked a moment on the sweet, uplifted 
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countenance before her, with a tightly compressed . 
lip, and eyes that hardly held back their trembling ; 
tears. ; 

‘If I leave you, dear mother, we will soon meet 3 
again?’ whispered the invalid. «* Would God make ; 
you desolate awhile on earth if it were not right ?”’ 

No reply escaped the mother’s lips: no resig- : 
nation settled upon her bosom. 

‘‘] may yet be a long time spared to you, 
mother, dear, dear mother,” resumed Anne, with | 
all the fond earnestness of affection. « You have | 
been watching me all night; if you lie down 
awhile your spirits will be better. Youare weary | 
and sad now.” Yielding to the importunities of 
Anne, Mrs. Grant threw herself upon the bed, 
and rested an hour or two. When she arose, } 
Anne had smoothed her hair, and arranged her } 
dress, in the vain hope of convincing her mother ‘ 
that she was no worse. 

«Don’t stay home to-day, on my account, 
mother,’’ she said with a chearful smile. «« My ; 
little friend will sit with me most of the time, I } 
dare say.” 

Mrs. Grant apparently complied with her wish, } 
and anxiously bent her steps towards the house 
of Mrs. Lawrence, a widow lady in comfortable ; 
circumstances, who had employed her about a } 
year. Instead of going into the kitchen as usual, 

é 
| 
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she hurried to the family setting room, where she 
found a tall, business-like looking woman. 

«<I can’t wash for you, Mrs. Lawrence,’’ she 
said as the lady regarded her with surprise, 
«unless I can take your work home todo. My 
daughter is too sick to have me away. I will 
wash for you just as cheap, and be punctual. 
May I have your work, madam?” she inquired | 
with a sudden timidity, for excitement had made ; 
her bolder than usual. 

«« Certainly not,” replied the lady with a slow ; 
measured emphasis. «* When I want my work - 
done out of my own house, I will let you know. 
You have asked this same thing, a half a dozen 
times before, and I thought I had answered you. 
I can’t help your daughter’s being sick. 1 am 
very sorry, it is true, but still I cannot disarrange 
my affairs to accommodate her. You have always : 
suited Mrs. Grant,’’ she continued, observing the ; 
poor washerwoman’s dawncast face, ‘and as 
long as you will come here, I will employ you. ; 
But, no longer. Hav ’nt you a son, who can add 
something to your support ?” 

Mrs. Grant shook her head, and attempted to ; 
speak, but could not. She left Mrs. Lawrence 
§ 
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silently, and hastened to two other places, where 

she met with the kindness she deserved. Her | 
requests were not refused. A little nconvenience ; 
was endured by those able to bear it, and the ’ 
poor woman’s heart was made glad by a favor , 
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cheaply conferred. Weeks now went by, and 
each one brought its trials, yet the washerwoman 
was comparatively happy: Anne’s distressing 
cough was gone, and she suffered but little pain 
But she wasted away, quietly and languidly,—a 


. yet more spiritual loveliness breathed over her 


delicate features. ‘The deep, fevered blush upon 


: her cheek grew fainter and hardy contrasted with 
‘ her clear transparent brow. «Hope, the deluder,”’ 


came again to the mother’s bosom, and breathed 
her tale of joy. To her trembling lip, she gave 
the full smile of strong yet tender love—to her 
sad, unsteady voice, she imparted the rich music 
of awakened gladness—in her fond caress the 
heart’s out-pouring gratitude was registered. 
Alas! how often the heart craves that which 
must not, cannot be. How often, in its agony, 
would it fearlessly grasp the strong hand that 
wields its destiny, and seek to change its unerring 


) purposes, vain—vain ! 


In circumstances over which we have no con- 
trol, how can we know what is best for us? 
Why should we wish to change the designs of 
benevolence, more expansive than we can dreain 
of, because we cannot comprehend their mysteri- 
ous windings? But not so reasons the troubled 
breast, in its time of grief. It sees not the light 
of God’s love, behind the clouds of chill desolate 
blackness. In the fierce crash of heavy thunder, 
it asks not if the storm is making way for clearer 
air, and summer skies. In the fitful blaze of the 
angry lightning it reads no sign of good beyond. 
Yet even here upon earth, we sometimes realise 
the blessing of sorrows, which at the time we 
thought too heavy to be borne. Oftener, perhaps, 
we look not into the spirit’s depth, and know not 
if the dew of deeper gentleness have fallen upon 
it—if it have sent up to God a more unselfish 
incense. So it should be. When earthly links 
are loosened, then more yearningly should our 
souls turn to Heaven, «the land of the blest.” 

It was a glad day of sunny June. Glad in 
itself,—but, as Anne Grant felt the balmy air 
upon her young cheek, it whispered only of the 
sweeter atmosphere of a better world. Slowly 
her languid eyes turned towards the half open win- 
dow ; but the blue sky and rich, silver clouds that 
floated in many a glorious shape upon its bosom, 
guickened not, as of old the beating heart. She 
was dying. Inachair next her, with one small 
hand clasped in her own, sat her mother. Her 
straining gaze, was fixed upon the pallid coun- 
tenance of her, who was her earthly idol—with 
the calmness of despair, she listened to the heav- 
ing breath of her dying child. 

«¢ Will he come soon, mother?” murmured 
Anne, faintly. «He will listen to my last words 
if he have never heeded me before.”’ 
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‘I have sent for him,’ answered Mrs. Grant, ; those who employed her in washing, and, in strong 
almost inaudibly. impetuous language, described her situation. She 

«Oh! he will not come,’’ moaned the sufferer. { succeeded in awakening their sympathies. A 
«« Who will love you, as I have done, dear mother? ? decent burial was given to Anne, for Mrs. Grant 
who will care for you?” she paused, and then { was utterly destitute. Kindness was poured in 
resumed flutteringly, ««Ob! what a cold world 3 upon her by strangers, for her story was spread 
this is, to the poor! will you stay long without 3 abroad. Yet she, for whom it would have been 
me, here? oh, no,” she went on, in a few mo- 3 so dearly prized, could not be relieved by it, and 
ments, in a tone of dreamy musing, her sweet, { its value was lessened. A wealthy and kind 
misty eyes resting droopingly upon her mother’s 3 hearted lady took the poor, but industrious 
face. A change soon came over her countenance. } washerwoman, into her family, as housekeeper. 
‘«« Kiss me, mother,’’ she said, gaspingly, «« put { Time, the softener of all grief and sympathy and 
your arms around me—Oh! mother, God will help ; kindness too, came healingly to the stricken 
you.” She tried to raise her feeble arm, but it ; mother. She was no longer at the bidding of 
fell strengthless at her side. «+ Dear mother,” } those who considered it no duty to soften and 
she murmured, again. Her loving eyes were } relieve, as far as lay in their power, the hard lot 
closed,—the chill of death came upon her fore- ; of a less fortunate being. Self—self—how cor- 
head before the mother realized that her gentle ; rodingly in a thousand petty ways, it eats into, 
spirit had fled from its tenement. Unclasping } and saps the very life of society,—marring what 
her arms, from the cherished form of her child, ; God would have so beautiful. Mrs. Crocker 
she gazed upon her cold, cold features. Then a } heard of Mrs. Grant’s good fortune, in getting 
fearful cry rent the death-like stillness of the ; permanently established in a kind family. 
apartment. ‘Oh! God, my heart is broken,” ‘‘Oh! pshaw!” she exclaimed, contemptuously, 
burst from her lips, and she fell back senseless, ; «it’s easy enough for people to be very benevo- 
upon the floor. Neighbors, humble, but kind, had ; lent and kind to the poor, when they have more 
heard her wild scream, and when she awoke from ; money than they know what to do with. Very 
her swoon, three or four women were bending } nice, to be praised by every body, when it don’t 
anxiously over her. The slender form of Anne, } cost any thing. I suppose if I were sick, I'd be 
had been removed from the arm chair, and placed } called a pattern of goodness, a ministering angel— 
upon the bed. Her glossy hair lay in loose tresses : and all that kind of stuff. No matter what I 
upon her neck; and even in death the expression ? should do now for some lazy* beggar, no one 
of her countenance was so lovely and natural, ¢ would hear of it. J guess if J should tell all I 
that Mrs. Grant half believed what had passed, ? know about that old washerwoman, it would ’nt 
was only a horrible dream. She laid her hand } be a little.” 
upon the white brow of that lovely one. Death Mrs. Crocker’s view of benevolence was not 
was there. A low wail escaped her lips, but still entirely peculiar to herself. She thought of the 
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her eyes dwelt upon her child. Slowly the tears } sound it would make, rather than the good it 
gathered, until they blinded her. She sunk upon } would do. She dl not consider that her small 
a chair, and then her wild sobbings of passionate ; mite, thrown in, in all kindliness, was charity 
grief broke forth. greater than the most brillant gift, bestowed 

It was not till the next day, Joseph Grant knelt } through ostentatious motives. We cannot be 
by the coffin of his sister. His eye was blood ; placed in a situation, where, if we will, our kind- 
shot, and his face red and swollen. He was silent } ness may not avail insome way. Sympathy may 
and gloomy ; remorse was in his breast—but the ; give a gentle passage to hours, that would other- 
softness of repentance was not its companion. A ; wise be weary and cheerless. It need not neces- 
touch of feeling, occasionally, relieved the dogged ; sarily, be the sympathy of familiarity, but a 
sternness of his countenance, when he watched ; sphere of kind feeling, going forth towards every 
his mother stand, hour after hour, and gaze upon } one with whom we may come in contact. If 
the senseless clay that once held the spirit of her } our charity is not extensive, it should at least be 
child. One of Mrs Grant’s neighbors went to ; pure and generous. 
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ReFLEcreED on the lake, I love Thus heavenly hope is all serene, 
To see the stars of evening glow ; But earthly hope, how bright so e’er, 
So tranquil in the heaven above, Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene, 
So restless in the wave below. As false and fleeting as ’tis fair. HEBER. 











MUNIFICENCE—A TALE OF LIFE. 


BY REV. JOHN M’IJILTON. 


‘¢ Such charitable hearts have we, forsooth, 
That they in trouble deep would bury us, 
lf we ’d no hand to hold the purse-strings tight.” 
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\ Ja FLL, well! This 
et ): been to me 
XS a day of most 


provoking ad- 
venture,—a day 
of the most vex- 
ing and perplex- 
ing trial that 
ever a christian 
-. 5 xy man was called 
ans j & upon to. en- 
“NS dure.” 

Such was the exclamation of Caleb Carking, 
Esq. merchant, to his lady, as he entered the 
parlor where she was sitting, one evening, and 
threw a neatly folded bundle of papers into her 
lap. 

‘¢ Provoking, my dear, did you say ?"’ cried Mrs. 
Carking. «: Vexing and perplexing! Why I was 
never so provoked as I have been to day,—never 
so much vexed and perplexed in any single day 
of my life, and my prayer is that I may never 

















pass another day like it.” $ 


‘« Ha, indeed!’ rejoined Mr. Carking, «« why 
then we are companions in misfortune. But 
what’s been the matter, here at home? It is 
enough that we of the counting house should have 
the provokes and vexations to encounter. Do 
dear, tell me of your troubles! What in the 
world has happened ?” 

«<« Happened! why every thing unpleasant and 
mortifying has happened. But you must tell me 
of your trials first. You gentlemen,” said she, 
with a sweet smile, which had a deal of meaning 
in it, «* you gentlemen are the most important 
characters in the world, and it follows, of course, 
that your troubles are greater thah those of a 
domestic nature, at least you will always have it 
so. And I am so anxious to hear what has vexed 
you, that I can sympathize with you. Come, 
dear, tell me your story. I can remember my 
trials and relate them much better after I hear 
yours. 
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«© Well, my dear,” said Mr. Carking, with a / 
deep drawn sigh, my perplexities have been of { strange! I’ve been pestered and provoked with 
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the very worst kind. I have had no less than 
four visits, from persons asking contributions of 
money for as many different charitable objects, 
and, being compelled to refuse them, I know that 
my character asa benevolent man must be under- 
rated. One man called on me for aid in the effort 
to relieve a congregation of our church from a 
very pressing embarrasment. Another for a trifle, 
as he said, for the relief of a distressed family. 
Another for a contribution to assist in purchasing 
the freedom of an old good for nothing slave. 
And another for a subscription to a new church 
which some ill advised persons have determined 
to build. I have been bothered by these calls 
almost out of my life. They have pestered me 
and set my head wrong. They have done me 
more harm than the money would have done 
them good.” 

‘«Indeed I know that to be the truth. But I 
most ardently and devoutly hope that you did not 
give heed to such unprofitable customers. Polite- 
ness compelled you to listen to their importuni- 
ties, and to be bored almost to death by their en- 
treaties, but |] am mistaken in your correct judg- 
ment and prudent habits if you gave them any 
thing.” - 

‘«« Indeed I did’nt. I’m not one cent the worse 
off, thanks to my good fortune, not one cent the 
worse off in consequence of their calls. There 
are too many of these benevolent beggars and the 
occupation has ceased to be respectable. I told 
Mr. Willing, my private clerk, to write «Vo Ad- 
mittance,’ and place it over my counting room 
door. Iam fully resolved that, hereafter, I will 
not endure such incessant torment. One can 
give all he’s got away, and mortgage himself 
into the bargain, all for charity. Surely this 
world’s an unfit place for a feeling man to live 
in.” 

«s Yes, my dear, that’s very true. You did 
exactly right, and your reasoning is good. But 
what astonishes me, is, that our difficulties have 


been so much alike,—yours away at business, 


and mine here at home. It's mighty—marvelously 
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two of the most importunate of these charity 
mongers that this round world contains. And 
what do you think ?—one of them had the impu- 
dence to say, with a slur, that religious people, 
now-a-days, are not so charitable as worldly folks. 
It ’s almost insufferable. I had a mind to order 
the creature out of the house. I did tell her it 
was a pity she had no better business to follow,— 
the saucy thing.” 

«« Well— well—well !” sighed Mr. Carking, 
heavily, I do wonder what this world’s coming 
to! Six calls upon the same family, in a single 
day, for charity. Why the people must be ina 
sad case. It’s awful !—it ’s awful !—it ’s enough to 
drive a man out of the church,—it ’s enough to run 
him stark mad.” 

«Out of the church, indeed ;—it’s enough to 
drive one out of the world. It’s most abominable! 
The wretches, no doubt, before this, have spread it 
all about, that we are the most uncharitable 
people in the church. Ill insult the very next 
beggar, good, bad or indifferent, that darkens my 
door. I?ll drive’em out. T’Il insult ’em, that I 
will.” 

‘I wish I could find them a more creditable 
occupation. I really believe it’s laziness that 
invents so many charities. Why don’t these very 
benevolent individuals go to work, and give their 
earnings to the church and to the poor, and to the 
suffering slaves? What’s the test? Charity’s 
a cheap article; it’s too low to be good for any 
thing. The law ought to interfere and protect 
honest and good citizens, from the unpleasant im- 
portunities of the idle, who, for the very want of 
something else to do, make benevolence a profes- 
sion, and tease people to death.” 

«Yes, my dear, and who knows what’s done 
with the money one gives in this way? Like as 
not the miserable creatures make use of it, them- 
selves, and that it is seldom appropriated to the 
purposes for which it is asked.” 


We have not time to follow the Carkings | 


through the colloquy here introduced. Their 
idea of benevolent beggars, and the movements 
of the charity mongers, that vexed and perplexed 
them, is contemptible enough. Sad, indeed, and 
deplorable their character as estimated by them. 
The calamities of Job were not to be compared 
to those they endured, for, in all the wreck and 


ruin of his worldly prospects, we do not know | 


that he was outraged by the insulting tale of a 
single individual asking charity on behalf of a 
suffering neighbor, or a contribution for a church. 
Nor are we informed that his wife ever endured 
the interruption of her domestic peace, by the 


intrusion of a benevolent beggar. Truly, the : 


Carkings had fallen upon most dreadful times! 
Their troubles were too intolerable to be borne. 
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} It was hard that they could not be at ease in their 
possessions,—hard that the work of God, and the 
> cause of the suffering and the enslaved, could not 
be carried forward without provoking and vexing 
and perplexing them. 

But let us examine a little into the troubles of 
that adventurous day. And let us judge righteous 
judgment from the testimony we may obtain in 
relation to its perplexities. 

Mr. Carking was a gentleman of about fifty- 

tive years; a shipper of the port of Boston, of long 
; standing. He was much respected on account of 
; his wealth and regular and systematic mode of 
} doing business as well as of living. He had 
} amassed a fortune which amounted to more than 
| a million; and upon this he flourished, in his ad- 
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vancing age, in a style of the most princely splen- 

dor. He was a prominent, and no doubt, in 

many respects, a useful member of the church. 
From the high station he occupied, he was con- 
; sulted upon matters of importance, and his advice 
: and co-operation were always in demand when the 
; interests of the sanctuary were considered. The 
; million he controled was the talisman of his 
} fame, and the appeal to his bounty was not 
} always unsuccessful. 
} The first call for charity the old gentleman had 
} endured, on the day of disasters which introduces 
} him to the reader, was that of a gentleman from 
}a distant county, who came with letters, from 
persons of his acquaintance, soliciting aid in 
> behalf of a college building and small school 
house belonging to the church. The buildings 
had been seized, for debt, and were liable to be 
sold if the amount were not speedily secured. 
; «The buildings are under the sheriff’s writ, I 
: discover,” said Mr. Carking, handing the letters, 
which he hati just perused, back to his visiter, 
whom he had not asked to be seated, but left 
; standing by the chair on which he was himself 
sitting. 
} «They are seized, sir,’? was the reply, «and 
} will be sold if the money is not made up.” 

‘¢ It ’sa most astonishing thing,” said Mr. Cark- 
’ ing, witha slight evidence of angry feeling. «It’s 
$a most astonishing thing that people will suffer 
; the property of the church to get into such a situa- 
} tion. It’s marvellous, sir—a marvellous thing! 
} Why did n’t they manage it better ?” 

«« The debt, sir, is one of long standing,” said 
}the visiter, «« in fact it was not known, certainly, 
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’ to be a debt, until a late decision of the court. 
} It was supposed to have been a gift, and was so 
intended, by the person from whom it was received ; 
> but he died before the deed was properly executed, 
and his heirs have sued for the amount. The 
} suit was tried, in court, and the decision was in 
favor of the heirs. It was caused by no mis- 
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management nor imprudence on the part of the , 
trustees.”’ 
« 1t’s unfortunate, very unfortunate,” exclaimed ; 


confused, in the effort to continue the conversation, 
which he wished in his heart were ended. He 
looked around the room, a moment, then springing 
as if in great haste upon his feet, he added, « But 
trustees ought to know their business; if they 
had been prompt in the discharge of their duties, 
this difficulty might never have happened. I’m 
sorry, very sorry, my good friend, that I cannot 
help you. But you must excuse me if I say I 
must decline the opportunity of encouraging the 
delinquency of trustees. And besides 1’ve so 
many calls.” 

«« The smallest amount, sir, would be thankfully 
received,’ replied the stranger, too intent upon 
his mission to notice the reproof his connexion 
with the trustees had brought upon him. « We 
are much in want,” he continued, «and I do most » 
earnestly hope you will assist us in saving the § 
property from being sold under the hammer of 
the sheriff.”’ 

‘s] can’t help you now, my friend, although, 1 
will say that I wish you success, yes, ait I?ll say } 
that I wish you all possible success.’ ; 

‘«s Thank you, sir,” siad the stranger, witha smile | 
of gratitude for his good wishes. «+ And, perhaps,” 
he continued, «« perhaps you ’d be willing to give 
me a line to your friend, Mr. Woollen, whose 
name is mentioned in one of these letters. I was 
advised to ask an introduction from you. If you 
will so be good as to give mea line, to him, I have 
no doubt but that I shall obtain help from him.” 

«« Why, yes, sir, O, yes, L’ll give you a line to 
Woollen ; he’s a benevolent man, and, yes, sir, | 
wish you success in your appeal to him.” 

The merchant turned to his desk and the 
charity agent was soon favored with the follow- 
ing note. Its consistency, in comparison with the 
author’s words and actions, cannot fail to arrest 
the reader’s attention. 
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« Tuesday, May 6, 1841. 
My dear friend Woollen :— 

I have just heard with great regret that the 
college building and grammar school house, at Flem- 
ming, have been seized by the sheriff for a debt, 
which was unavoidable, by the trustees, and the pro. 
bability is that they will be sold. Certainly if aid 
be not immediately rendered. It is an object worthy 
of all consideration, and I do not doubt but that what- 
ever you may give towards so laudable an object, 
will be returned to you again, even in this world, by 
Ilim who is able always to reward the deed of benev- 
olence. Charities, you know, seldom reduce our for- 
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tunes. 
Your old friend, 
CaLes CaRrkinG.” 
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The gentleman, who had kindly and generously 


. undertaken to save the property of the church, 


received the letter with thankfulness, and departed ; 
not, however, without indulging the thought, as he 
passed the merchant’s door, that folks can be ex- 
ceedingly polite, and even charitable, in their feel- 
ings, when their pockets escape the cost. 

The second visiter seeking charity was an old 
friend of Mr. Carking’s, who had been wealthy in 
his day; but, by a series of most unaccountable 
misfortunes, he had been reduced to the lowest 
stage of poverty. His family was in a suffering 
condition. They were in want of bread, and not 
knowing where to obtain relief, in the midst of 
such pressing necessity, painful as was the ex- 
pedient, the old man ventured to wait on his 
more fortunate friend to ask for the removal of 
his immediate necessities. 

«« You’ve been very unfortunate, Mr. Wilson,” 
said the merchant, after listening with. restive 


» concern, to his taleof sorrow «J am sorry, sir,”’ 


he continued, «‘extremely sorry for you, now in 
age, and reduced so low by misfortune. It’s a 
great calamity, Mr. Wilson, it ’s a great calamity, 
to be so much in want, and with your large 
family—truly the ways of Providence are past 
finding out,—it’sa pity sir,—a pity ,— a great pity.”’ 

«¢ Every heart knows its own bitterness,” re- 
plied the old gentleman, as the tears ran down his 
cheeks. «+ No one, on earth, can tell how much 
I’ve suffered. I have endured every possible 
privation, and now 1’ve none to render me the 
least assistance. I have borne every thing but 
actual starvation, Mr. Carking, and now the 
urgent wants of my family drive me to the last 
mortifying resort of seeking bread at the hands 
of charity. But my time will not be long. I 
shall soon be relieved of all my earthly cares, 
and if I can but see my family in the way of a 
comfortable living, the rest of the grave will be 
sweet to my wearied limbs and aching heart.” 

«Yes, friend Wilson,’ returned the merchant, 
‘it’s a fine thing to be able to look upon death and 
the grave with composure—a fine thing, sir. The 
world is full of misery, and none of us are with- 
out our cares. But a-hem-ha, Mr. Wilson, when 
did you hear from your son ?”’ 

«It has been several months since he wrote. 
It seems long that he has been away from us, but 
I hope that he is well.” 

«« He owes me a balance on his account of one 
hundred and sixty dollars—a balance which ought 
to have been settled long ago.”’ 

‘«« The poor boy was very unfortunate. He did 
not succeed in his business, on account of the 
sudden change, which took place in mercantile 


: affairs, and he left us, with a broken spirit, to try his 
( fortune some where else.’ 
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‘«« Yes, Mr. Wilson, it ’s true, as [ state to you, ; and no doubt he himself, with his vast resources, 
your son owes me one hundred and sixty dollars. } might easily have succeeded with either of them ; 
There ’s his account still open, as you see, and { but his mind could not be brought to bear upon 
having been engaged in business in your time, { the fact, that young Wilson could not, some way 
you know, from experience, how troublesome and } or other, raise one hundred and sixty dollars. And 
unpleasant it is to have accounts remain so long ; then there was the inducement presented, to the 
open in this way. It throws our books into dis- } father, the opportunity of realizing ten dollars. It 
order, and produces so much inconvenience. He { was a perfectly merchantable charity and struck 
has owed that amount more than a year, Mr. Wil- } the wealthy shipper as being a most admirable pro- 
son, and the interest is still running on.” position and a very benevolent one, withal. 

«¢] amsure, Mr. Carking, he would have settled Here, then, we have the merchant eager after 
your bill if it had been in his power. But his } his money, and the father just as anxious to main- 
last dollar’s worth seems to have left him almost ; tain the character of his son, as well as to urge his 
without his being aware of it.—Certainly without ; own claims upon the Christian charity of his rich 
his once thinking it was his last, so eager was he ; acquaintance. In his eagerness to protect his 
to pay his debts. I am sorry he owes you, sir, : son’s reputation the poor man forgot his own 
very sorry, indeed. But really, I must say that ; necessities, but no consideration could move the 
it is his misfortune, not his fault; for if he could > man of abundant means, from the idea of its being 
possibly have paid you, I am sure he would have beyond all endurance, that he should be kept out 
done it.” of his money, let the circumstances of his debtor 

«« Yes, he always proved himself to be honest. : be what they might. Poverty he could not ap- 
His whole bill amounted to over forty thousand } preciate. Nor could he conceive it possible that 
dollars, and he paid it all but this trifling balance. a man who had dealt with him, to the amount of 
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And to keep the account open for that small sum } forty thousand dollars, should be so reduced as 
occasions us too much trouble.”” Here Mr. Cark- } not to be able to pay him the small balance of 
ing paused a moment, and turning his head aside, } one hundred and sixty dollars, when the same 
seemed to be in deep thought, then starting sud- } was legally due to him. “kp forget se/f, under 
denly as if a new idea had struck bim, he ex- { any circumstances, is a difficult task, but we have 
claimed, «1 ’ll tell you what, Mr. Wilson, I’ll } proof sufficient to establish the fact that the poor 
tell you what I’ll do. If you’ll get me that hun- | man can accomplish it much more readily than 
dred and sixty dollars, from your son, 1’1l give you } the man of wealth. Mr. Wilson retired, leaning 
ten out of it for your own use. Now that ’]l bea | upon his staff, stung to the soul at the reproof he 
good lift for you. Come,—what do you say to it?” {| had received from one he thought to be his friend. 
«If I could obtain the money, for you, I would ; He dropped a burning tear upon the shipper’s 
do it, sir, with much pleasure,”’ said Mr. Wilson, } threshold when, in passing it, the words of the 
in a meek and half smothered tone of voice, and ; Saviour rushed in among his thoughts: «« How 
with much confusion. « But, as Ihave stated, ; hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
William’s situation is such that I am sure it will ; kingdom oftheaven !”’ 
not promise any thing now—I know very well The third call upon Mr. Carking, was made by 
that he would not permit his parents to suffer if a brother merchant, who was desirous of effecting 
it was in his power to afford them relief. He’s the release of an old slave, once the property of his 
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honest, sir, honest to the last farthing, and would } father, but having been sold to a gentleman of 
pay you if he had the means to pay with.”’ Maryland, some years before, he had entirely lost 
‘¢O yes, Mr. Wilson, I know him to be honest, } sight of him, until in the settlement of the pur- 
as I remarked before, and I have good reason to } chaser’s estate, the slave bending beneath the 
believe with you that he would pay if he had the } weight of years, was likely to be sold out of the 
means. But—ha-hem, young men, you know, can { state and separated from his family. The interest 
sometimes make extra exertions ; especially } of the gentleman being excited, he determined 
when more than ordinary advantage is to be } upon making an effort to save him, if possible. 
gained by it—and—”’ He started out, for the purpose, with a proposed 
But we will close the colloquy here, as the } subscription, which called for a small contribution 
substance of the whole argument is given to the { from each of a number of his friends, the aggregate 
reader in what is already received. The old { of which was sufficient to effect the object. 
gentlemen were engaged, for some time, in the «© This thing of slavery is a great evil, and a 
same style of conversation. The merchant could § curse,” said Mr. Carking, after he had heard the 
not possibly see why he should not succeed in 3 story. « It’sa great evil and a curse,” he repeated, 
getting his money. He made mention of many ’ emphasising the words great and curse so that it 
plans by which the young man might obtain it, ’ might touch his friend for being in any way inte- 
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rested in the sale, and purchase ofaslave. After a ; full we’ll build more, but Ill not give a farthing 
moment’s silence, he went on. «This evil of } to buikd a church till then.” 
slavery causes us much trouble. I am opposed ‘«« Our building will not cost a great deal,’’ said 
toit, Mr. White, I’m opposed to it, altogether. I; the clergyman, «it is to be very plain and not 
shall have nothing to do, neither pro nor con, with } large. It is just such a building as the neighbor- 
the slave traffic. I never owned a slave, and I { hood is in need of. It was decided, sir, in a 
never will. Some say it’s wrong,—some say it’s { council of our clergy, that there was a church 
right. For my own part I don’t intend to have ; wanted there, and that we were negligeut of duty 
any thing to do with either side. If it’s wrong, I } until we should succeed in having the gospel 
shall not be the means of making them so; and if } preached to the people of that vicinity.” 
its right, I shall have nothing to do with releasing ‘«« That’s very well, Mr. Haddam ; a good reso- 
them from their legal owners. Occupying this } lution, to be sure. I wish the gospel success. 
neutral ground, as I most certainly am pursuing It must have success—it will have success. 
; 
; 





the course which is consistent with it, as I shall } For my part, I am free to say, sir, that I like to 
most conscientiously, I am sure to be in the ; see its advancement and prosperity. It makes 
right. Ha! old friend what say you, ’aint itso?” } our people better citizens, and improves the age. 

The merchant, being a man of business, under- } But I ’m opposed to building so many churches. 
stood the meaning of Mr. Carking’s conscientious } And besides, Mr. Haddam, I ’ve so many calls. It 
desire and purpose. He therefore dropped the ; is impossible for me to meet them all. I could 
subject, forthwith, and changed the conversation to ; do it only by owning a mint and exhausting it. 
some point of business intercourse which was more ; We ’ve a great many churches, Mr. Haddam, a 
agreeable to his venerable brother in the trade. great many, sir.” 

The fourth and last appeal to Mr. Carking’s ; ‘« Not too many, sir, certainly. Thousands of our 
benevolence was made by a city clergyman of ; citizens are out of the way of the buildings, now 
the church to which he belonged. He called to ’ in use, and it is impossible for their children to 
solicit a contribution to aid in the completion of } attend either the service or the Sunday School. 
a church, then buildjr® in a destitute neighbor- ; We must place the gospel within their reach. 
hood. The countenance of the old gentleman ; And, my dear Mr. Carkland, let us look upon it in 
changed color several times while the Rev. Mr. ; another light. If God has blest us with the 
Haddam was stating his appeal. He could not } means, should we not rejoice that he frequently 
wait to hear him through, but interrupted him in } sends us opportunities of using them in the pro- 
the middle of his address, by asking, motion of his kingdom upon earth? He has dealt 

‘«¢ Why do you wish to build so many churches, { kindly and bountifully with us, and he demands 
Mr. Haddam? Don’t you think we’ve got enough } of us that we should minister, of our abundance, to 
already? Yes, sir, don’t you think we’ve got ; the necessities of others.” 
more than are filled ?”’ «O yes, that’s very true, Mr. Haddam; but we 

«« The part of the city, sir,”’ replied Mr. Haddam, must be very careful how we apply our means. 
«¢ which we intend to occupy with a church has } Remember that how, sir. We may apply them 
been long destitute, and the people have no place improperly and do harm, rather than good, in their 
near them where they may regularly hear the ; appropriation. I am sure, Mr. Haddam, that 
gospel preached. There are many families in the } we’ve churches enough. I cannot bring myself 
neighborhood, who seldom or never attend ser- to believe it was ever intended that we should 
vice, and it is the openly avowed opinion of all } build so many. The people wont go to those 
our city clergy, that a church building should be } that are built. You had better, sir, give over 
planted there.”’ } your effort to establish a congregation down there. 

«¢ Does Dr. Halwich approve it ?” } I am sure you will not succeed. The people 

«¢ He does, sir, most heartily, and desired me down there are not much better than heathens. 











to make an early call upon you for aid.” You can’t convert them if youtry. They are as 
«« Aye, indeed, well—well! As to all that it ; bad as the Africans, and worse; and it is no use 
may be well enough, Mr. Haddam; but I am de- } whatever to fool with them on the subject of 
cidedly of opinion that there are places of worship } religion. Suppose you postpone your effort for 
enough in our city. Get the people toattend, Mr. ; the present, and at some future day, when the 
Haddam, get them to attend the churches already } prospect is more clear and chances more favorable, 
built. There’s the point of duty for you. Goout ; then you may take the matter up with more cer- 
and hunt them up, and direct them where to go. ? tainty of succeeding.” 
Fill the houses, now erected, and then we ’ll go in «It is too late now, sir, to postpone. We have 
for new ones. Missionate, sir, missionate and hunt ‘ already commenced the work, and must go on. 
the people up. When the present churches are ’ All we require is a small amount from each indi- 
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vidual, and with it we shall be able to carry out 
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design without difficulty. Give us but a small » 


donation Mr. Carking, and it will answer. We 
shall be very grateful for it, and God will bless 


abundantly.” 


all wrong; and I believe you will bring trouble 
on yourself and the church. You had better stop 
where you are, and then the loss will be much 
less than it will certainly be if you go on.”’ 

«« Give us but five dollars, Mr. Carking, and we 
will thank you heartily ; or even a less amount 
will be gratefully received.”’ 


«© I’m sorry I can’t help you, Mr. Haddam, but ; 


T’m called on so often, sir, that the thing is im- 


this thing of giving. Its give, give, give, all the 





~~ 





«© Why, Mr. Carking,’’ said he, with a smile. 
«« You know that, in ancient times, a tenth part of 
every man’s estate, was given to the support of 


; the church. Suppose every one felt it to be his 
you as he has done, and perhaps much more | 


conscientious duty, now, to contribute the tenth of 


| his property, how much better off would the 
‘I can’t agree with you, Mr. Haddam, you’re ° 


4 
i 


church be? We poor ministers would not then 


; be obliged to solicit contributions after this de- 


} sultory fashion. Church buildings would grow 


PLL 


up, without difficulty—their springing would seem 
to be spontaneous.” 

Mr. Carking was subdued by the mildness and 
half jocular manner, of Mr. Haddam, and some- 
what relieved from the distressing idea of giving 
away his money, he replied, half in shame and 


; with affected good humor : 
possible. I can’t possibly give toall, Why sir, : 
a man could soon dispose of his entire fortune in ' 


r4 


time, and there ’s no telling where the end of it } 


will be.” Mr. Carking warmed up, as he spoke. 


His manner was any thing but becoming in the } 
presence of one whose call was made in the line | 


of duty, and not to benefit himself, but others ; and 
his errand should have been as interesting to Mr. 
Carking as to himself. 


LL 


Mr. Haddam was too ; 


much mortified to speak, and hestood and listened, ° 


in silence, to the reproaches cast upon his effort | 


to do good. 

«I could sell my houses,’? Mr. Haddam, con- 
tinued Mr. Carking. «I could sell my stock in 
trade, my furniture, my carriage, my horses— 
every thing I have, and give all the money re- 
ceived for them away. Yes, sir, I gould give 
away every shilling I’ve got on earth, and who ‘ld 
be the better off for it? Who, I’d like to know? 
Not me sir—not me I assure you—not my family. 
No, sir, we’d not be the better off for it. There 


you, sir, there ’s too much preaching. The world 
is the worse off for it! The church is too ex- 
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‘«« I guess it would ’nt answer so well, now, to 
give a tenth of one’s property to the church, or any 
thing else. A tenth indeed. The people were 
poor, sir, when they gave the tenth. Only think 
sir. A tenth of every man’s property! Why if 
that were in the church, there would be no end 
to its wealth. The times were different, sir, 
every thing was different when that arrangement 
was practiced. It would’nt do, now. The church 
would be overrun with wealth,—too rich to exist 
without corruption, gross corruption—too rich-- 
too rich, entirely too rich.” 

‘¢ But you speak of the poor, Mr. Carking, as 
those who might give the tenth. Surely a 
minute’s meditation will be sufficient to remind 
you that the poor are, of all persons, the least able 
to resign the tenth of what they have. Many of 
them are in absolute want. And you must re- 
member that it is the duty of the church to pro- 
vide for the poor. And, let me ask you, sir. Do 
you suppose if the tenth were given by the rich, 


; and those in moderate circumstances, who are able 
are too many churches, and to be candid with | 


pensive; its almost as well to belong to no church | 


at all.” 
The latter portion of Mr. Carking’s speech was 


¢ 


delivered with a rapidity which gave evidence of | 


his state of feeling. His behavior was so repul- | 


, 


sive and violent, that the minister stood before 
him in astonishment. He was mortified, and felt | 


as though he was reproved for asking alms for 


¢ 
i 


himself. Deeply wounded, his first impulse was | 
to tura away and retire. But he thought of his | 
office and situation, and determined to bear as ° 


meekly, as possible, the insulting demeanor of the 
man from whom he least expected such treatment. 


After a moment’s thought Mr. Haddam concluded | 


¢ 
é 
2 
4 


to spare it, that the aggregate would be more than 
sufficient to support the church, that is, to main- 
tain a decent worship, and keep the poor comfort- 
able?” 

«« Why, as to that, Mr. Haddam, it makes a great 
difference—a material difference. I did ’nt think 
of that. It will take a great deal to keep the 
poor comfortable. But, sir, the poor ought to 
help themselves. There ’s enough, in the world, 
for them. And it’s only necessary for them to 
work and obtain it. Bless me, sir, I’ve had to 
labor for every dollar Lown. The truth is, there 
ought to be no poor people. It’s their own dis- 
grace that there are any such.” 

‘But, my dear friend, we must expect that 
there will always be demands upon us for the 
support of the needy. This is a world of vicissi- 


to continue the conversation, a little while, and | tude, and the wheel of fortune cannot roll out 
leave his friend, if not pleased at his visit, at least | wealth, for all. And consider the words of our 


in a good humor. 


4 


Blessed Saviour: «« The poor ye have always with 
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you.” And consider further that declaration of 
His: that in ministering to them we minister to 
Him. Surely, sir, we must regard the poor as a leg- 
acy left to the church, by Him who knew what was 
best for it, and his words, in relation to our duty, 
towards them, compose the law by which we are 
to be governed.” 

«« Very true, sir, very true; all right, sir, accord- 
ing to Scripture. But I can’t help thinking, that 
if poor people would go to work, the community 
would not be overrun with them, and the church 
going people would ’nt have so much trouble and 
expense in supporting them.” 

«¢ Well, Mr. Carking, I see that we shall not 
agree, in the subject matter of our discussion, to- 
day, said Mr. Haddam, good humoredly, «« we 
shall not agree, and I hope we shall part good 
friends. I called, as was my duty, to give you an 
opportunity of aiding us in the extension of our 
Redeemer’s kingdom, and spread of his Gospel. I 
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forty dollars to purchase books, etc. for a com- 
mencement. I have waited on you, madam, 
knowing your wealth and liberality, for a mite 
towards the sum.”’ 

«« Why, yes, ma’am,” returned Mrs. Carking, 
«the Sunday School is a very praiseworthy in- 
stitution. They are doing a great amount of good, 
among the rising generation. But I think there 
are enough of them in operation, already. I can’t 
see what we want with any more. And I’ve 
contributed so many mites, to other objects, that 
it has exhausted my purse. I’ve nothing left.” 

«©Q, I am sure you would be pleased to exer- 
cise your liberality, on this occasion, if you only 
knew how much the school is needed, and how 
much good it has the prospect of accomplishing.” 

«« Yes, ma’am, I like to do good, and to be 
liberal and all that; but I ’ve been liberal to my 
sorrow, and 1 ’m heartily tired of the proceeding. 
I’ve given to this thing and to that thing, and to 


am not begging for myself, you know. I had ; so many different objects that I am wearied with 


much rather dig than do so. 
callon you. I have done so, and discharged my 
duty in that particular. I now leave the matter 
with you, for consideration. I have many visits 
to make to-day, some at a great distance, and I 
must therefore bid you farewell.” 

«« Good-bye, Mr. Haddam,”’ was the cold reply. 

Thus ended the fourth and last appeal to the 
tender mercies of the merchant’s charity, by the 
benevolent beggars. Whether he saved his cha- 
racter or not, the thing, of which he boasted, is cer- 
tain. He saved his money. 

And now fora peep into the particulars of Mrs. 
Carking’s trials. She complained of two visits. 
By no means a large number; especially when 
the wants of the church, and of the suffering mul- 
titudes of our race are taken into the account, and 
compared with the attractive and elegant style in 
which the lady lived. Their being troublesome 
must have grown out of the visits themselves ; 
certainly it could not be on account of their 
number. But let us examine and judge for our- 
selves. 

The first visiter was a lady, who was soliciting 
contributions for a Sunday School, which some of 
the members of the church, under the direction of 
a rector, were about to establish, in a destitute 
neighborhood. 

«« [ have come,” said the lady, smiling, as if in 
sweet apology for the intrusion, «I have come to 
favor you, madam, with the opportunity of con- 
tributing to a most noble and excellent charity. 
It is the support of a Sunday School, in a destitute 
part of the city. The school will be started by 
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But I felt bound to giving, and my husband’s given until giving’s no 


longer a pleasure. We’re wearied out now, 
ma’am, and you must excuse me from contribut- 
ing to the purpose you present.” 

«<Q don’t refuse me, ma’am, I beg of you; I 
have labored so hard and met with so little en- 
couragement, from religious persons, that I can 
hardly bear another repulse. Really, madam, I 
have received more from worldly people than I 
have from the members of the church. I hope 
you will give mea trifle, ever so smal] an amount 
will answer.” 

«I’ve nothing to give you, ma’am, and I am 
truly sorry that ladies can find no better employ- 
ment, than that of running the streets, and begging 
for other people, and for Sunday Schools. I ’ve 
nothing ma’am to give,—nothing at all.” 

This was a sharp reproof, and it was sufficient. 
The lady was mortified and pained at its enunci- 
ation. She had no reply, but turning towards 
the door, she made a respectful courtesy and de- 
parted. The smile still lingered upon her lip, 
but her cheek was flushed with a crimson glow, 
which explained her feelings in a language more 
forcible than the eloquence of words, however, 
impassioned their expression. 

Mrs. Carking retired to her room, in a bad 
temper. She was provoked and agitated. But it 
was the consciousness of having done wrong that 
vexed and troubled her. She was out of humor, 
and the cause was apparent. She had refused to 
dscharge an obligation, which the monitor within 
told her was binding upon her ; and which she knew 
she had the ability to perform. She had asserted 


the rector of Grace Church, and it will be under } what was false to cover her cupidity. And she 


the charge of a superintendant appointed by him. 


The room has been selected, and we want about ‘ with marked disrespect. 


had treated a respectable and benevolent lady 
She was alarmed lest 
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her behaviour should be made known, and her cha- 
racter made to suffer in the rehearsal. The re- 
flection was any thing but pleasant; but she could 
not shake it off. Stung with remorse, and yet 
too proud to make confession of her sin, even to 
herself, she became enraged. Angry with her- 
self, and angry with every person and every thing 
around her, for a while she was wretched, indeed. 
In an hour or too she became more composed. 
Time drew the string from her conscience, and 
she had recovered more than half her accustomed 
cheerfulness, when another visiter was announced. 
In the hope of meeting some familiar friend, or 
more formal acquaintance in whose society, she ; 
might forget entirely the thoughts that troubled / 
her, she eutered the parlor, and, to her disappoint- Mrs. Carking’s temper was now excited to the 
ment and dismay,she encountered anotherstranger. } highest point of endurance. She could bear no 

The second demand upon Mrs. Carking’s atten- | ore. Her manner may be imagined from her reply. 


«© We ’ve had a very hard and pressing time of 
it, since the beginning of the last winter,” re- 
turned the woman. « We have suffered almost 
every thing that the most destitute could suffer. 
But my daughter’s health is better, now, and we 
could soon be comfortable if we could save our 
things from being sold.” 

«« You may have had a hard life of it, ma’am ; 
but there are so many that come for help, and we 
cannot give to all,—it’s utterly impossible,—it 
would take all we’ve got, to do it.”’ 

‘‘ During the winter,’’ resumed the visiter, 
‘¢ we were actually in a starving state. We were 
greatly distressed, in the cold weather, and seldom 
knew what it was to have enough to eat.” 


PARADE 





tion, was made by an elderly person, plainly but ‘I can hardly get enough to eat, myself,” said 
neatly dressed, and very modest and lady-like in } she, «‘nor time to eat it. I’m disturbed so often, 
her appearance and manners. She brought a letter ; and importuned so much, by beggars, that 1’ve no 
from the minister of an adjoining parish with } peace of my life. And now I’ve come to the 
whom Mrs. Carking was acquainted, stating } conclusion that I’ve no more time to spend, ir 
the distress of her family and their great need of } this way. Good morning, ma’am.” 
relief from present, and exceedingly painful pri- The last speech was pronounced in an impa- 
vation. The letter represented the bearer as a ? tient and fretful tone, and, as soon as it was con- 
lady, once of fortune, now reduced to poverty and } cluded, Mrs. Carking turned on her heel, and 
want by dissipated relatives. She lived witha ; walked away, leaving the poor lady to find her 
widowed daughter, who was very poor, but re- >? way out of the house the best way she could. 
spectable, and who labored, incessantly, when she ? She was directed to the door, by a servant, who 
was able, for the pittance it took to support them. 3 had overheard the conversation narrated above, 
Sickness had deprived the daughter of the ability ; and touched with sympathy, at the recital of her 
to work, and want and suffering ensued. As if { misfortune, she slipped a half a dollar into the 
in aggravation, to the very utmost, of their afflic- lady’s hand as she showed her the way into the 
tion, their landlord had seized their furniture, for street. A look of gratitude was all the servant 
rent, which, in the struggle through a long and ‘saw. She closed the door as the sufferer fell 
severe winter, they had been unable to pay. Three upon the marble steps, and watered them with 
days were allowed for the redemption of the ar- her tears. ¥% 
ticles seized, and, at the expiration of that time, } Thus ended the day’s difficulties,— the exceeding 
they were to be sold. The letter of the pastor ; sad disasters of which were imagined to be suffi- 
was based upon a personal knowledge of the ciently provoking to drive folks mad, especially 
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parties, and the fact of his being an eye witness } some religious ones, who know so well that the 
of their distress. He spoke of them in the highest ; goods they possess are only lent them for a little 
terms, and appealed to the generosity of his friend ; season—placed in their hands by an all wise and 
Mrs. Carking, in the almost confident hope that | 
the effort would avail in behalf of a worthy family, 
which nothing but his own poverty prevented ; 
him from relieving, at once. 
Mrs. Carking read the kind letter of the min- 
ister, hastily. As she run over it, she felt the 


beneficent Providence, who has been pleased to 
make them the stewards of his bounty. 

Such conduct clearly teaches us that religious 
principle and the treasures of the world are in- 
compatible. They have but little affinity for 
’ each other, and seldom seek their habitation in 
same indignant feeling coming over her, which } the same bosom. They seem to be intuitively 
agitated her, in her interview with her former } sensible that God and mammon cannot inhabit 
visiter, and she resolved to cut the matter short. ; the same heart. The wo is fearful which the 
Handing the letter back, to the poor woman, she ; Lord denounces against those who live as though 
said, in a cross tone, : life consisted in the abundance of earthly posses- 

‘<I cannot give you any thing, ma’am. There sions: « Wo unto you that are rich, for ye have 
have been so many persons here, to-day, seeking } received your consolation. Wo unto you that 
charity that I’m wearied out ofall patience.” + are full, for ye shall hunger.” 
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of For more than an hour the Carkings continued ; sand dollars, and I am sure that among my 
re- to converse about the annoyances of that mem- ' friends I can make up nine or ten thousand more. 
ost orable day, which seemed to stand out in bold? Well have the walls arranged in stucco, and 
fer. relief from all other days of their history. Du-; we ’ll get the loveliest ornaments that money can 
we ring the conversation Mrs. C. was busily en: | buy. As you say, my dear, there shall be no 
our gaged in tossing about the package which her} mistake. O what praise you gentlemen deserve 

husband had thrown into her lap when he entered for having the matter fixed in such double quick 
m ; the parlor. When the interest had subsided of time, and all so elegant and so complete !” 
we the day’s adventure, the lady was suddenly smit- 7. We’ve had business men at it, and we've 
—it ten with a most eager curiosity to know the | worked it well.” Mr. Carking’s countenance 
contents of the package. Forgetting for an in- ; brightened up as he thought of the part he bad 
fer, stant her vexations and perplexities, she asked in taken in an enterprise so importaut. With great 
ere a cheerful tone, ; animation, he continued, «« We ’ve had a first 
om «What ’s this, my dear? What ’s the mean- ; rate captain at the helm, (the illusion was to 
ing of this bundle so neatly dove up?’ Is it a; himself,) and we ’ve run the ship rapidly along. 
the present for me, or is it for one of the girls?” We ’ll not be beaten soon, my dear. We ’re ‘ 
no ««Q no! my dear, it’s no present, and it’s not } good sailors and must be successful.” 
ply. for either of you. That package contains the { «O I think we are doing exactly right,” ex- 
said entire proceedings of our committee and the de- } claimed Mrs. Carking with joy beaming in her 
len, cision and arrangements in relation to the new countenance. ‘+ We’re doing just right, my 
2 no church We have concluded upon the particu- dear. We ’ve been much prospered : Providence 
the lars and will set the workmen at it in a very few } has been our guide, and we ’ve had a fine run of 
» in days.” good luck both in business and in the family. 
‘«« And pray what decision have you come to, } The boys are almost grown and ready for the 
ipa- and what arrangements have you made. I most counting room. The girls are at an age when a 
-on- sincerely hope you ’ve not concluded to put up a} respectable place of worship is necessary for 
and shabby building. If you have, Mr. Carking, my | them, and when just such a preacher and such 
her family shall not attend, I promise you. I vow; preaching as you speak of is required. And 
uld. and declare that my daughters shall not go to a} above all how proper it is that we should con- 
who mean looking church.” tribute of our means and use our exertions to ex- 
ove, ‘«« No, no indeed, my dear, we ’ll have no shab- : tend and beautify the church? I think we should 
her by, mean looking building. I consider that we ’ve } endeavor to do all the good we can. In building 
the made a most excellent disposition of the whole } the church we shall be highly useful while we 
the matter, notwithstanding our troubles in the begin- } live, and we Il leave a monument of our labors 
vant ning. Mr. Price is to give ten thousand dollars ; ; behind us when we ’re gone.” 
fell Mr. Trimmon twenty ; Mr. Saltonstall six; Mr. « Yes, my dear,’’ returned Mr. Carking in a 
with. Himmell twelve ; and me your humble servant, } solemn tone of voice, as though he felt very reli- 
being that I ’m the father and founder of the } giously under the sound of his wife’s self-gratu- 
ding whole affair, I’m to give thirty-five thousand. } lations, «« yes, my dear, we are not, you know, 
sufhi- So you see that we have eighty-three thousand } to live altogether for ourselves. The church and 
ally subscribed, and I ’m sure that we can get thirty } the world both have claims upon us, and we must 
the thousand more in small subscriptions. I think, } expend a portion of our substance in the service 
ittle my dear, that we shall have a splendid building, } of God. He will reward us for it here. He has 
and one that neither you nor your daughter, need be } done it already, and He will reward us hereafter. 
~d to ashamed of. Then truly may we say that we} For my part I ’m right glad that we ’re con- 
worship God under our own vine and fig tree. } nected with the church; we should be exceed- 
rious We intend to pick the very best preacher in the } ingly thankful for the privilege, and we should 
e in- country, if we can find one to suit us; and if} show our thankfulness in works,—such works as 
for we can ’t we ’ll send to England and get the best } will tell upon the present age and extend to 
on in one there. We shall finish off in grand style, I } future generations.” 
vely assure you. We’ll do the thing genteelly and Thus it was that these munificent christians 
habit no mistake. We ‘ll take the shine off of any } talked themselves into a pleasant humor after 
| the thing in these parts.” the day’s trials. The calls for insignificant 
ough «« Well, my dear, that’s exactly the right ; charities were forgotten in the consideration of 
sses- thing ' And you’ve settled the business so} the great scheme of benevolence, which would 
have soon! Now when you gentlemen have done } enable the family to exhibit the pride of station 
that your part you must allow us ladies a chance. } which wealth has power to purchase. The 


We ’ll furnish the inside. Il] give three thou- { troubles and wants of the poor were not to be 
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remembered in the same hour with the grand ; 
idea of erecting a splendid temple’ for the worship 
of the Holy Being who turns aside from the | 
world’s adulation, and takes up his abode in the ; 
heart that is humble. 
The Carkings are but the representatives of a | 
class who worship the Almighty in their own 
way and treat Him as though He were altogether . 
such as they are themselves. They show the 
loftiness of their character and feelings by des- } 
pising what is humble and reaching after what is 
magnificent and imposing. To give a few dol- 
lars to an obscure charity is in their eyes a thing 
too contemptible for notice, and if they do it at ; 
all, it is with the miser’s reluctance, and the deed } 
is followed by his hearty grudge. And how ; 
does the character of such compare with that of } 
the meek and lowly Redeemer, who despised not 
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the humble and the poor, but always gave them 
the preference in his ministrations. It is not for 
man to exalt himself. He cannot build his way 
to Heaven in deeds of splendid charity while he 


{ is neglectful of important Christian duties. He 
is to do all he can to promote the glory of God 
, and secure his own and others’ salvation. He 


must contribute of his abundance to the erection 


| of the temple, and he must give the mite that 


relieves the poor from suffering. The house of 


; God may be reared in its beauty, but the day of 


small things must not be despised. Measure thy 


, gifts, O man! by what the Lord has given thee. 


Withhold not the tenth of thy substance what- 
ever it may be, and verily thou shalt prosper 
upon earth. Whatever thou givest give with a 
willing heart to the glory of God, and thou shalt 


, secure treasures in Heaven. 
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THE roses are fading, ; 
That lighted thy cheek, 
And the lilies pervading 
Of life’s autumn speak ; 
Yet thy beauty, that paleth 
As time glides away, 
In its fall more prevaileth 
Than in its young May. 


Thine eyes of dark lustre 
More feelingly glow— 
More thy locks’ jetty cluster 

Contrasts with thy brow— 


And thy voice '—though of pleasure 
No longer it tells, 

More grateful the measure 
That pensively swells. 


Yet the pale flower, that bloometh 
Till autumn’s last day, 
When life’s winter cometh, 
Must wither away ; 
By true love will flourish 
Sain verdantly on, 
When the soft airs, that nourish 
The pale flower, are gone. 


PLLA 


CONSOLATION. 


FROM THE GERMAN 


IF life were fair around thee, 
Fair as thy heart had willed, 

Without a grief to wound thee, 
Or a bright hope unfulfilled ; 

Mortal, for death preparing, 
Couldst thou to death submit? 

Thou wouldst refuse, despairing, 
A world so dear to quit! 
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But one by one, thou knowest, 
Life’s gentle bands are riven ; 
So, cheered at heart, thou goest 
Through the deep grave to heaven. 
The chains of fear are broken, 
Hope’s star is bright aloft,— 
Oft has this truth been spoken, 
But never yet too oft! 
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ACCOMMODATING THE PUBLIC. 





« Ma. B ,’ said my partner to me, in a ‘ passing each mile, for some ten miles,— took the 
quick, anxious voice, one morning about nine average, and found that at the rate we are going, 
o'clock, as he turned half around from his desk } if it were continued, we could not possibly reach 
with an open letter in his hand— New York before half past five or six o’clock 

‘«« That draft of ten thousand dollars which we ; This discovery made me nervously anxious. 
paid day before yesterday is a forgery !” « Don’t we go very slow ?”’ I said to the con- 

‘A forgery!” | exclaimed, starting to my feet } ductor, who came through to examine the tickets 
in surprise, and alarm. But I was not heard. Again | consulted my 

‘«s Yes, it is too true. Here is a letter in reply } watch, and the result gave me but little better 
to ours, notifying our New York correspondents } encouragement. I grew more and more anxious 
of the payment, stating that no such draft had ’ and impatient. 
ever been drawn by them.” «¢ Will we arrive in New York in good season ?”’ 

‘* Then what is to be done?’’ I asked, com- } I asked of the conductor when he again made his 
pressing my lips with the instantly formed reso- » appearance, catching hold of his arm, as I spoke, 
lution not to lose ten thousand dollars without ‘ to secure atteution. 

a struggle to regain it. «QO yes, sir. In excellent season,” was the 

‘The Hibernia sails to-morrow at twelve } bland reply. 
o’clock,”’ replied my partner significantly. Again I sank back in my seat—this time some- 

‘¢And the scoundrel is already in Boston, no } what relieved in mind. But still the cars moved 
doubt.” ; on ata speed unaccellerated. 





«¢ No doubt.” «« At this rate we shall be far behind the time,”’ 
‘¢ At what hour does the boat leave New York } I muttered aloud, about an hour after the con- 

for Stonington ?” } ductor’s assurance, lifting my eyes from my 
«« At five,” I replied. watch which I had consulted as another mile post 
‘‘ Then there is still time enough left to cut } glanced by. 


him off, before the Hibernia sails. As you do all ‘«« Terrible slow!”’ responded a gentleman seated 
the traveling, you had better start by the half} before me. «+ They go upon this road at a mere 
past ten o’clock line, which will reach New York snail's pace compared with the speed on New 
in time, of course, to connect with the Boston } England rail roads.” 





line. You will then arrive in Boston by seven; «+ They have a reason for it, no doubt,” re- 
o’clock to-morrow morning. If he intends going ; marked another passenger, tossing his head half 
by the Hibernia, you will have him safe.”’ contemptuously. 


‘¢ How fortunate that we received intelligence} «O yes,” added another, «If corporations 
of the forgery this morning. A few hours later, } have ro sou/s, they have pretty good reasous for 
and all hope of recovering our property would } what they do.” ? 
have been extinguished.” ‘This I replied, as I +« The steamboat will, no doubt, make up for 
turned away to make all requisite preparations all loss time,”’ suggested a fourth. 
for my hurried journey. , «Ah! yes. I suppose so,” I returned, catching 

At half past ten I was on the ferry boat at the } at the suggestion. The conductor re-appeared at 
foot of Walnut street, and in about twenty minutes } this moment. 
afterwards was seated in the cars at Camden. «« You have a swift boat on the Raritan?” I 
The time that elapsed before passengers were all } said, interrogatingly. 





seemed to my impatient spirit almost interminable. 
«« At thie rate,”’ I grumbled to a-conductor who 


reply. 

At length we arrived at Amboy. On consult- 
passed me, «« we shall not be in New York until | ing my watch, I found that so much time bad 
after five o'clock.” been consumed, that, unless the boat made un- 

He deigned no reply ; and I leaned back in my } usually good speed, New York could not possibly 
seat, nursing my impatience. At last the welcome } be reached until after five o’clock. Ywas, of course, 
words.-—++All aboard,’’ sounded cheerily though the } in au exceedingly purturbed state As soon as we 
car house, and away we went; but not fast enough were fairly under way I sought out the captain. 
for my restless, anxious state of mind. With my « Captain,’ said [. « How Soog will we reach 
watch in hand, I marked the time that elapsed in} New York?” 


; 
: 

seated, baggage stowed away in the cars, ete.; «QOyes. Anelegant boat,” was his half absent 
| 
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«¢ At about the usual time, sir,’’ was his polite 
reply. 

‘« You will have to make up, then, in the speed 
of your boat, what has been lost by the cars.”’ 

«« That we can do easily enough,” he answered, 
quietly, as he began counting over the dinner 
tickets, to buy which, the passengers were begin- 
ing to cluster around the window of his little 
office. I turned away, but half satisfied. 

‘«« A miss is as good as a mile,’’ I said to myself. 
««If we are five minutes behind the time, at 
which the Boston boat starts, all is over. Ten 
thonsand dollars gone to the winds.” 

It was three o’clock when we left Amboy, and 


therefore, we had but two hours to make the re- ; 


maining distance. 
swiftness with which she passed objects on the 
shore, was going at an excellent speed. This 
gave me hope. But, it was a hope mingled with 
anxiety, doubt, and fear. 

But why prolong description. Before five, we 
were ploughing, at a beautiful specd, the noble 
bay that stretches out before the commercial 
metropolis of the United States. The houses and 
shipping were becoming more and more distinct 
at each moment. 
boats, lying side by side. 
It was five o’clock ! 
bosom. 
reach the pier, land, and get on board the Boston 
Steamers. Just at the moment, my mind had 
become distinctly conscious that I was too late, 
I could see, distinctly, the first motion of the 
massive engines of the two boats, which began 
slowly to move out, and which were, in a few 
minutes, gracefully sweeping around the Battery, 
side by side. I sunk upon a chair as quickly as 
if a giant had laid his hand upon my shoulder, 
and crushed me down. 

It was about six o’clock when I entered the 
office of our firm’s correspondents. To them I 
related my grievous disappointment, in not hay- 
ing reached New York in time for the Boston 
boat. 

«In what line did you come?” I was asked. 

‘: In the half past ten o’clock line.”’ 

««No wonder, then. The line never arrives 
here, unless by mistake, before the Boston boats 
leave ?”’ 

«Why not? It has plenty of time to run 
through, and have half an hour or more to spare. 
Or, if six hours and a half, are not enough, why 
not start at ten, or even half past nine ?” 

«¢ For a very good reason,” was the reply. «It 
is the three dollar line. By their charter, they 
cannot change more than three dollars on the 
Cainden and Amboy Road. But on the line from 


I looked at my watch. 
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Jersey city, which is mainly owned by the same 
Company, four dollars can be charged. Now, 
do n’t you see, that if the half past ten o’clock 
line arrived here in time for the eastern boats, all 


{ the passengers going directly east, would prefer 


that line, as it is cheaper, and would save the 
trouble of going to a hotel, for two or three hours, 
and the expense of removing baggage twice, with 
carriage hire, &e. To compel such passengers, 
therefore, to pay four dollars to New York, the 


} Amboy line is run at an hour so late, that the 


¢ 


} passengers who wish to go to Boston, if they 


take that line, will have to stay twenty-four hours 
; in New York.” 


‘ 


The boat, I could see by the } 


‘«‘ Incredible!” I ejaculated. 
‘s Yet, nevertheless true. And, moreover, I 
have heard it said, that an engineer who would 


‘ bring the train of ears into Amboy. before a cer- 


, tain hour, would be instantly discharged. 
; not vouch for this. 
. in regard to the cheap line from this city. 


I will 
The same system is pursued 
It ig 


, started at half past five in the morning—a half 
‘ hour, or an hour before the Boston boat arrives. 


The passengers going directly south, are, conse- 


‘ quently, compelled to wait three hours in New 


At last I could see the Boston ° 


< 


2 


My heart sunk in my ' 
It would take full twenty minutes to : 


York, and then pay four dollars to Philadelphia.” 

‘«s Infamous!” I could not help exclaiming, as I 
rose to my feet, and paced the floor. « And so, 
I have, doubtless, lost ten thousand dollars by 


; this shameless imposition upon the public of a 
‘ chartered monopoly. When will the people look 


ee 
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to their true interest! When will this country 
see the day when the public welfare shall not be 
sacrificed to individual gain !”’ 

«¢ It will be a long time first,’”? was the cool 
reply. 

«« Why don’t the newspapers take this matter 
up?” | asked. «Why is it not fully ex- 
posed ?” 

«< Some have spoken out on the subject. But 
newspaper publishers, generally, do not like to 
lose good advertisements.”’ 

I understood his remark and was silent. On 
the next day J gained such information as con- 
firmed my suspicion that the forger had gone to 
Boston. At five o’clock I took one of the Sound 
boats, and arrived in Boston next morning. The 
Hibernia had sailed punctually at twelve o’clock, 
on the day previous. She took from our shore a 
scoundrel and ten thousand dollars belonging to 
the firm of B & Co. 





[Nore.—This rather ‘“ feeling” sketch appears to 
have been written at a time when the « Line” to 
which allusions is made, started from Philadelphia 
at an earlier hour than at present Whether the 
public are any better accomodated now than formerly 


’ we leave the patient public to determine — Ep. 


THE COUNTRY SQUIRE. 


[In the New York Commercial Advertiser ate 
appearing a series of letters from the “ Mid-land 
Counties” of England, from which we take one de- 
scriptive of the Country Squire, that pleases our 
fancy right well. We never met the 


that this description is true to the letter. The picture 
is a very pleasant one.—Eb.] 


Of al] the numerous classes of English society, 


there is perhaps none so little understood, or of . 


which so little is known in this country, as that 
large and influential part of the community—the 
country gentlemen. Attached to the home of 
their forefathers by the strongest ties of affection, 
and the inalienable predilections which, imbibed 
in childhood, are strengthened in maturer years— 
living entirely among rural scenes, and devoted 
exclusively to the performance of the grateful 
duties incident to country life, or occupied in the 
pursuit of its harmless sports—they pass their 
unobtrusive lives in the houses of their ancestors, 
remote from the turmoil of the world; taking 
little note of its agitations, and comparatively 
unknown to the votaries of its more giddy plea- 
sures. 

The real nobility of the land are they; and, 
descendents of the oldest families in the realm, 
although their names are unheard amid the fac- 
tious uproar of every day life, and their quiet 
virtues are unheeded, as the more dazzling claims 
of some successful politicians challenge our 
admiration, yet are they not envious; dreams of 
advancement and distinction never disturb the 
cloudless serenity of their lives. Their home— 
their world, is in the tumble-down old mansions 
of their fathers; buried in elm and chestnut 
trees, and guarded by antiquated rooks. I am 
not now speaking of farmers, but the old country 
squires—the fathers of the parish—the J. P.’s of 
the rural districts; in short, to sum all in one 
word, which cannot be translated from the ver- 


nancular, The Squire. In their ranks, the repre- ‘ 


sentatives of the Swinfords, the Mertons, Chet- 


wynds, Sneyds, and hundreds of other families of 
equal honor and antiquity, are to be found, pas- ; 
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English : 


Country Squire, but we are sure, notwithstanding, : 


sing their lives in unaspiring tranquility and 
usefulness. If one does feel at times inclined to 
regard with contempt the supine obscurity of 
their existence, still is the feeling moderated 
when we consider that, if they possess not the 
: brilliant talents of their progenitors, in the field 
or the council, yet are they exempt from their 
’ vices, and in their virtues, they are the sterling 
‘examples of what a thorough-bred Englishman 
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should be ; the only living patterns of the frank 
; heartiness, the unaffected hospitality and the blutf 
generosity of our forefathers. 

I am not about to hold the Squire up as 


« That faultlgss monster which the world ne’er saw ;”’ 


on the contrary, he has many faults ; but as none 
of them are capital offences against the code of 
morality, we can afford, on account of his good 
deeds, to laugh at them as prejudices, if not to 
love him for them. 

Your country squire is by no means a learned 
man; he received a tolemable education in his 
youth, but when he came into possession of his 
estate, he took to hunting and coursing—he 
neglected his classics for the study of the laws 
of poor rates and by-ways—he became enamored 
of breeding hounds and raising monster oxen— 
and only occasionally exerted his powers of elo- 
cution at parish meetings, or the board of guar- 
dians, (which powers he possesses, as the farmers 
and peasantry will assure you, in an extraordi- 
‘ nary degree). In a few years he married the 
daughter of his nearest neighbor, and fell at once 
into the bad habits attending matrimony in the 
country ; taking delight in long pipes, port wine, 
«« mild old October,” and naps after dinner. So 
that his literary researches confine themselves to 
the columns of a country newspaper, The Lon- 
, don Times, an agricultural journal, and a sporting 
; Magazine. 

He is essentially a stay-at-home man ; he was 
; never fifty miles from his own estate; he knows 
that the road to London lies through the country 
town ;—he knows also that France is situated on 
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& certain column in «the Times,” and that the 
East ludies is a hot country, with the liver com- 


plaint, in the uttermost parts of the earth— 


where money grows spontaneously, by the side 
of tea shrubs. 
phy is not essential to rearing sheep and pre- 
serving game, why should he trouble his head 
about it? 

He is not a great politician, yet a stickler for 


But, as a knowledge of geogra- : 


MAGAZINE. 


heard in the distance. The squire scrutinizes 
narrowly the ‘action’ of the « cattle,” for the 
hundreth time, and the flame-faced coachman puts 
the leaders into a smart canter as they near him; 
then he lifts up his whip hand, and elevates his 
little finger, which has been a coachman’s method 
of salutation since Jehu’s time. The guard 


; breaks off in the middle of «« Rule Britannia,”’ 


liberty, and «« the constitution as by law estab- | 
lished in Church and state.”” He does not profess | 
to understand exactly what he means by this; | 
but his forefathers did, and if they found it good | 


enough, why should he grumble? He regards all 
foreigners as some strange animals from beyond 
the seas ; he surveys them with a kind of comical 


awe, as he does every thing that is novel or far- : 
fetched; he will oppress them with hospitality, | 


but if they are rash enough to draw comparisons 
between their country and his, he will almost 


for their envy and ignorance. He is generally 


a supporter of the grey-headed candidate who 
has represented the county division for twenty 
years,—never made a speech except once on the 


his eloquence, and compelled him to sit down 
abruptly,—and has a rent roll of twenty thou- 
sand a year. 

The Squire is a bitter enemy to railroads, and 
takes to sulkiness and heavy drinking when a 
new one is projected across a hunting country. 
He hasan insuperable contempt for manufacturers, 
mechanics or trades people who have lined their 
pockets ; and, although he concedes a great deal 
to his banker in the county town, who always 
runs out of his private office to shake his hand, 
and whose grandfather conducted his grandfather’s 
business ; yet he cannot deny to his conscience, 
that a banker even, is not « quite the thing,” al- 


men like himself. 
The entrance to his hall is through a large 


(which he always plays at this place), to carry 
his hand to his hat, and fling down a newspaper, 
or a basket of fish, then plays away more heartily 
than ever. The squire nods his head and smiles, 
the dogs wag their tails. and when the coach is 
out of sight he walks home quite comforted. If 
it rains he has to peep at the coach through the 
window of the porter’s lodge, which being a 
rather unnatural proceeding makes him melan- 
choly. He never spoke to the ecoachman or guard 
in his life; but he will take his oath that they 


| are the best fellows in the world, who were born 
lose his temper, and feel piteous commiseration . 


upon a coach, and will die there—if such red- 


| faced fellows can be mortal. 
speaking a staunch Tory, a despiser of young | 
men and new measures, and in time of election, ° 


In his younger days the squire has a propensity 
for a faultless sporting dress, and becomes enam- 


, ored of a green Newmarket coat, a flashy cravat, 


; white corduroys and top boots. 


He trains two 


' thorough-breds, Euphrates and Slender Billy, 
game laws, when his feelings got the better of | 


; principal races in the county. 


which he enters for the Queen’s plate, at the 
This passion sub- 
sides, as he advanees in years and matrimony ; 
and is succeeded by a steady fox-hunting cacoe- 
thes, a love for quiet coursing in a level park, or 
over a flat common; a tendency for giving soup 
to the poor, and for becoming more intimate with 
the affairs of his tenants. 

When he has passed the rubicon of years, and 
the gout gives admonitory twinges, he cultivates 
the acquaintance of the parson, who is generally 
a hearty fellow,—exegllent in his way. As their 
friendship increases, the squire cannot dine with- 
out him, for when the gout is threatening, the 


; good man must have some one on whom he can 
though he can perhaps buy and sell half-a-dozen | 


vent his good-humored bursts of ill-temper, who 


; will take his petulant foibles in good part, well 


gateway built of brick ; the two pillars of which ; 


are surmounted by two stone lions couchant, 
which have been asleep for three or four centu- 
ries, and in their «‘ green old age’’ are protected 


Every morning at eight o’clock and every even- 
ing at six the squire walks down to the porter’s 


knowing the sterling qualities of his nature. 
He is a religious man, too, and insists upon 


2 ° ‘ ‘ ° 
; his butler reading prayers, morning and evening, 
} in the servant’s hall. 


All his domestics must 


; attend church, in their proper turns, every Sun- 
from inclement weather by thick clusters of ivy. ° 


day. It would do your heart good to see the old 


; fellow himself in church every Sabbath morning. 


¢ 


lodge, and waits till the mail coach passes. He | 


could neither eat his breakfast, nor sleep at night, 
if he was to miss the coach; his two pointers sit 
upon the grsss beside him, and the ancient porter 


; taken there by the old bays in the older coach, 


with his“ wife and family. To see the grey- 
headed beadle walk before him down the middle 


) aisle, to open his pew door; to mark his stately 


stands at a respectful distance, to answer his | 


questions, until the rumbling of the coach is 





step, (when gout is out of the question,) and his 


patronizing look; while the eyes of the poor in 
the free seats sparkle as they follow his advance, 
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saying as plain as eyes can speak, «« That’s our must have understood it all along, that the squire 
squire! look at him!—God bless him !” is a justice of the peace, one of the quorum, and 
No common pew either is the squire’s, but the happiest day in each of the last twenty years 
railed with small brass rails, hung with green of his life has been that on which the Lord Lieu- 
curtains; with a small stove in its centre, and a_ tenant of the county has presided at the annual 
mat for his favorite dog Dash. Nor does he sit agricultural dinners; shaken him heartily by the 
down upon entering it, as common people do, but hand, told him all the gossip of London, and pro- 
stands boldly up, draws aside the curtains, and posed his health with three times three, which 
takes a survey of the congregation. He makes a was drunk ina bumper, while the band played 
point also of joining very loudly in the responses, | the « fine old English gentleman.” Such a riot- 
and looking with an air of scrutiny at the singers, ous display of regard is always too much for 
and beating time to the asthmatic organ. Then, | the squire’s feelings, as he assures them, and one 
when the sermon commences, he folds his arms, ' who, like him, is unaccustomed to public speak- 
and transfixes the minister with a kind of critical | ing, feels overwhelmed, &c. &c. But the old 
frown, that would make any common parson ' man’s heart goes mad with pleasure, when he 
shake in his shoes. But he does not sneer like . sees the Lord Lieutenant open the ball with his 
some other critics; because he is not the slave, \ own beloved wife, who, though rather exbonpotmt 
either of envy, or ambitious impotence, and the | for perfect grace in dancing, is as merry as the 
vicar is not frightened at “all, for he knows his , younger people. His son dances with the lord’s 
way, Lord love him! and proceeds fearlessly | daughter, and his daughters dance with the sons 
with his sermon, and the squire is well pleased ; of the surrounding gentry, and he loves all the 
in the end, though to confess the truth he knows ' world better than ever, if possible. 
nothing at all of the discourse. Then, when the > His decline is calm and peaceful. The vicar 
service is almost completed, and the coachman dines with him oftener than ever, and they quar- 
? 
} 
Q 


creeps out on tip-toe, and in his anxiety to make ; rel for a few minutes every day. He suffers him- 
no noise, attracts the attention of all the audience, ° self to be coaxed by his daughters, and wheedled 
who shall describe the air of protection and { by his son. All his occupation now consists in 
amiable pride with which the squire looks up at ; going down to meet the coach, and taking some 
him? And when the parson concludes, with ; soft bread daily, to feed his old hunter, which is 
Now to God the Father, &c. he alone rises up, } a free life pensioner on the lawn; two old grey- 
and leans over his pew, while all the people keep ; headed pointers follow him wherever he goes; 
their seats, and bend down their heads, until the } they curl themselves up on the hearth rug, at his 
benediction is pronounced. And if he does not } feet, and watch him for an hour at a time, with 
feel happy that day, when all the poor people ; thoughtful loving looks, and talk to him in 
bow and curtsey to him; and if he dves not feel ; silence, of other days, when he shot over them 
proud, when at dinner he assures his wife, that } with a firm hand and a light heart. 
widow so and so, and old so and so, are excellent Most of his servagts have lived with him so 
people, and very badly off, and there must be a dis- ; long, have loved him so well, and got so fat in 
tribution of coats and cloaks this Winter, why his service, that he looks upon them as essential 
who does, or who ought to feel, proud and happy? ; parts of the family, and if he does snap a liftle 
As his years increase, he betrays a weakness ; when the gout is bad, what matter? They know 
for pantaloons, buff waistcoats and long skirted } his ways, and an extra kind word is sure to make 
; 
é 
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coats. He contracts a habit of walking down } amends. So by degrees he breaks, and sinks at 
solitary lanes—patting children on the head, and , last quietly in death, and the dark solitude of the 
ealling in at the white cottages, to chat with the } old family vault is broken once more. No hired 
inmates. He sometimes takes tooa long walking » mourners counterfeit grief at his funeral, but the 
stick. with a « spud” in the end, to cut down » speechless sorrow of a thousand true hearts hal- 
thistles. He gives up his hunting, and concen- ; lows his memory ; all the village grieves, and the 
trates all the powers of his mind, and all the } simple cottagers call to mind a thousand little 
energies of his body, upon fattening stock for } acts of kindness and eccentric manners, that were 
cattle-shows, and raising prize turnips. He be- ; unnoticed in his life. How he used to beg a 
comes more charitable to the poor, leaves off ; moss rose from their wives—how he used to sit 
prosecuting poachers, and is more lax with his ; upon the bank in the sunshine, and talk to his 
tenants ; though he never was hard with them, } old dogs—how he used to Jean upon the gate, 
never distrained for rent, nor kept a steward or ; meditating for half an hour atatime. Every 
bailiff te do such dirty work for him, while he trifling incident is recalled, and in after years he 
winked at it in pretended ignorance. } is spoken of to their children, as the « old 
I have forgotten to say, though the reader | Squire,”’ «« The Squire’s father.’’ 
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Littce of very particular interest has transpired in 
the literary world, during the past month, if we except 
the slight commotion amongst the critics, excited by 
the appearance of « Lyell’s Travels in North Amer- 
ica.” The high character of the writer of this book, 
as a man of profound scientific acquirerments, naturally 
gives additional interest and importance to whatever 
opinion he advances, while it is the cause of their 
being subjected to a more rigid scrutiny, than they 
would otherwise receive. The Knickerbocker, finds 
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fault with the book, as containing too much matter } 


which would only be interesting to the geologist, and 
thinks the writer indulges in too much professional 
display. Quite a number coincide in this opinion. 
A writer from London thus speaks of its reception in 
England. 

«« Mr. Lyell’s volume of American travels have 
received remarkably good treatment from the London 
press. The whole character and tone of the work 
may be called novel and original; it is novel to find 
in an English work on America, such a combination 
of careful and elegant diction, intelligence, philosophic 
discrimination, trustworthy candor and impartiality. 
The characteristics are so apparent, that even the 
most rabid tories and Yankee-haters among the 
critics, are compelled to fall into the decidedly favor- 
able conclusions, on the state and progress of the 
Republic, which the book arrives at—on the whole. 
Papers of all grades of politics have united in giving 
currency to large quotations, illustrative of the 
true state of several questions which have been mis- 
understood, or outrageously misrepresented by most 
other English writers. John Bull—on the ‘extreme 
left? of Tory weeklies—admits that he must adopt 
some new notions on American affairs; while the 
liberal or whig radical, Ma Tait, concludes his 
notice by saying that ‘Mr.Lyell’s’ book will give 
opinion another forward heave.’ Mr. Lyell goes out 
in this steamer, for the purpose of a yeological visit 
to Alabama, and other Southern States.” 


ae 


A Porvutar Treatise on THE Teeru.—Dr. 
Robert Arthur, Dental Surgeon, of this city, has in 
press a Popular Treatise on the Teeth, the design of 
which is to give light to the people on a subject about 
which too little is known. We have glanced over 
the sheets of this work, and find it replete with the 
most valuable information. It commences with an 
anatomical description of the teeth and mouth; then 
treats of the formation of the teeth; second dentition ; 
the decay of the teeth ; the treatment of decay ; various 
diseases of the mouth and their effects upon the 
general health ; with plain and comprehensive direc- 
tions for preserving the teeth or guiding the patient 
who may desire operations in the choice of a Dentist 
who will preserve them, instead of, as is too often 
the case, hastening their decay. 

In no profession, perhaps, is there so much ignor- 
ance and quackery as in that of Dentistry. 


The ? 


regular physician, absorbed in the endeavor to cure 
the various diseases that threaten the most serious or 
fatal results, gives little or no attention to the condi- 
tion of the mouth, except, in cases where no dentist 
is at hand; and then he goes little beyond the mere 
extraction of an aching tooth. But the rapid decay 
of the teeth in many persons has created the neces- 
sity for operations designed to preserve them. For 
many years, these operations were performed, with 
a few exceptions, by men of but limited scientific know- 
ledge, who in too many instances did more harm than 
good. Of late, many individuals of enlarged views, 


; intelligence and skill, have devoted much attention to 
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the subject, and, by their untiring efforts, have ele- 
vated the dental profession to a high and useful plane. 
The American Society of Dental Surgeons has done 
much towards affecting this object ; and the Baltimore 
School of Dental Surgery, a chartered institution, 
with power to confer the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery, is an efficient coadjutor in the 
good work. It is to be hoped, that in a few 
years the crowd of pretended dentists who swarm 
over the land, performing operations that arrest dis- 
ease in the teeth only temporarily, or in too many 
instances accelerate its progress, will be compelled to 
« hide ‘their diminished heads” before true profes- 
sional men thoroughly instructed in their art, who 
have not only mastered all the scientific principles 
requisite, but who combine with these the most 
perfect skill. It is folly toemploy any others. They 
do harm instead of good. 

To enable every intelligent man and woman to 
understand enough of the structure and condition of 
the mouth in a healthy or diseased state, to decide 
when and how to choose a dentist, has the Treatise 
under consideration been written. Its style is plain, 
forcible, and familiar, and it is entirely free from 
those technical tern®%® that make most professional 
works unintelligable ts ordinary readers. The author 
is a graduate of the Baltimore School of Dental Sur- 
gery, above alluded to, and seems to be perfectly 
familiar with his subject. 

In anticipation of the appearance of the book, we 
had designed making an extract, showing the effects 
of a diseased condition of the teeth and gums upon 
the general health, but we have not the room to spare 
in this number of our magazine. 

The Snow Flake. A Gift for Innocence and 
Beauty. Edited by T. S. Arthur. EE. Ferrett & 
Co. New York and Philadelphia, 1816 
This is a new and superbly embellished annual 

for 1846. The plates, ten in number, are exqui- 

sitely engraved on steel by the best artists, and the 

literary contents are from the pens of George P 

Morris, Fanny Forrester, Mrs. Seba Smith, Mrs. 

Ellett, Professor Ingraham, Otway Curry, Wm. H. 

Carpenter, J. Morrison Harris, Rev. Jno. N. MeTi'- 

ton, Charles J. Peterson, N. C. Brooks, Henry B. 

Hirst, Mary C. Denver. T. S. Arthur and others. 
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The Svow Flake has been gotten up in the very 
best style of typographical elegance, and is not sur- 
passed, if indeed, equalled, as a whole, by any 
annual for 1846. The literary matter has been sub- 
jected to the closest examination, and only articles of 
the highest order of merit admitted,—the plates are 
from artists of the first ability, and every one a gem 
in its way. The frontispiece, «« The Lady Helen,” 
is a splendid picture, and the story, which it illus- 
trates, a fine performance of a writer with few equals 
either in prose or verse—Wnm. H. Carpenter, who 
has, we understand, a new American novel just ready 
for the press. Besides «« The Lady Helen,” the 


With the sunshine on his breast ; 

and when flowers bloomed above him, 
And time some years had won, 

Men began to know and love him, 
Through the good deeds he had done.”’ 


As we have copied one piece from the Snow 


Flake, we must give another—a song from General 
Morris. 


«THE MEMORY OF THE PAST. 


volume contains a couple of delightful little poems 


from his pen. 


Here is one of them— 


« THE MAN. 
BY WM. H. CARPENTER, 


The weeds o’er ran the garden, 
The weeds usurped the fields, 
For nothing but weeds and briars, 
The idle land would yield, 
When a burly Man upstepping— 
A Man! I say A Man !— 
Cried aloud—« I will amend this, 
If a son of Adam can !” 
To say it was to do it, 
When he had vowed his vow ; 
So, full of hearty action, 
Himself he grasp’d the plough. 


The neighbors flocked around him, 
And gazed with purblind eyes, 

Or lifted up their timid hands 
In marvelous surprise. 

Many there were who mock’d him, 
And a few there were, who, then, 

Went home with hearts uplifted, 
Wiser and better men. 

But the Man wrought on, undaunted ; 
Nor stint nor stay he knew, 

Till, where the wild weeds flourished, 
Fair grains and grasses grew. 


The stubborn glebe he tilleth, 
With an iron, resolute will, 
And the blossoms of the spring-time 
The air with perfume fill. 
The autumn brought the fruitage— 
The corn, oil, and the wine— 
And the Man he said, yet humbly, 
‘¢ Lo! these good deeds are ‘mine. 
Though I have read but little, 
Sure I have wrought the more, 
And have made two blades of grass grow 
Where one blade grew before.” 


By brave words and stout labor, 
His high success he taught ; 
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BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, 


One balmy summer night, Mary, 
Just as the rising moon, 
Had cast aside her fleecy veil, 
We left the gay saloon, 
And, in a green sequester’d spot, 
Beneath a drooping tree, 
Fond words were breathed, by you forgot, 
That still are dear to me, Mary, 
That still are dear to me. 


Oh we were happy then, Mary— 
Time linger’d on his way, 

To crowd a life-time in a night, 
Whole ages in a day ! 

If star and sun would set and rise 
Thus in our after years, 

This world would be a paradise, 
And not a vale of tears, Mary, 
And not a vale of tears. 


I live but in the past, Mary— 
The glorious days of old! 

When love was hoarded in the heart, 
As misers hoard their gold : 

And often, like a bridal train, 
To music soft and low, 

The by-gone moments cross my brain, 
In all their summer glow, Mary, 
In all their summer glow. 


These visions form and fade, Mary, 
As age comes stealing on, 

To bring the light and leave the shade, 
Of days for ever gone ! 

The poet’s brow may wear at last 
The bays that round it fall ; 

But love has rose-buds of the past 
Far dearer than them all, Mary, 
Far dearer than them all.” 


To these, we will add a brief sketch from our 
own pen. 


« DEATH OF A CHILD. 


BY T. S&S. ARTHUR. 





Ne 


And though his phrase was homely, 

*T was Manhood spake and wrought ; 
And when his work was ended, 

He laid calmly down to rest, 
Full of hope and reverent meekness, 


The death of a child, to those in no way con- 
nected with it either by relationship or daily inter- 
course, is a thing of little moment—a circumstance 
; scarce noted; but how different is such an event to 
‘ those who have grown familiar with the little prattler ; 
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to those who have begun to listen, even in memory, 
for the music of its happy voice. 

In the family where I once resided, was a dear 
child who had won his way into every heart. Ten 
of us there were—but of these, six only claimed re- 
lationship—the rest of us were strangers and so- 
journers. But words cannot tell how dear to us was 
that sweet child. He was our playmate when in 
the house, and claimed many of our most plesant 
thoughts when we were away. ‘The father and 
mother were very happy in the possession of such a 
treasure, and though sensible persons, found it 
almost impossible to restrain even tiresome ex- 
pressions of fondness for, and interest in, their little 
one. 

He was just three years old, when he was sud- 
denly taken with symptoms of that terrible disease, 
the crowp. In the silent midnight his parents were 
startled from their sleep by his loud and difficult 
breathing. A hot bath was immediately prepared, 
and antimonial wine administed, but to no good pur- 
pose ; and, ere dawn, an experienced physician had 
been summoned to the house. No relief could be 
obtained, however. for many hours, and that relief 
was but a slight abatement of the alarming symp- 
toms. But little was eaten by any at the breakfast 
table next morning. Concern and anxiety were upon 
every face. How all was changed since the day be- 
fore! Then we were happy with our little play- 
mate—now we spoke low and ominous words 
together, and stole about softly, as if we feared to 
wake a sleeper. 

When we again assembled at the dinner hour, 
hope had not yet dawned upon the hearts of the 
anxious parents. One by one we gathered in the 
sick chamber to look upon our pleasant companion, 
now struggling with pain, and subdued by sickness. 
For a moment his eye would brighten as each 
familiar face bent over him, but it would soon settle 
into an appealing look, as if he asked our aid in his 
extremity. 

How ardently did we long to bestow that aid, and 
how humbled in spirit were we, as we turned away 
from his bed side, feeling as though his rebuke went 
with us for not rescuing him from the hands of his 
tormentor. 

The day wore on heavily with each one of us 
who was absent on business, and at last the evening 
came. 

‘«« How is little Willie?” I asked, eagerly, of his 
mother, who was the first that met me as I entered. 
She looked at me a moment before she spoke, evi- 
dently struggling to keep down her feelings, and then 
said, mournfully, and with wet eyes :— 

‘«¢ He is no better.” 

Softly I entered the chamber, the stillness of 
which was broken only by the loud, quick, labored 
breathing of the child. How changed was our little 
friend! The rose of health had faded from his 
cheek—the gladness from his young, bright eye. 
Nor was he suffering from the violence of the dis- 
ease alone. Poweful medicines had prostrated his 
system, without expelling the malady, and a large 
blister had burnt the skin from his breast without 
moving the spoiler from his vigorous hold. I 
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me not--I spoke in a louder tone, but he heeded not 
my voice. Even to his mother’s earnest call of-— 
« Willie! dear Willie!” he answered not by a 
look, a word, or motion. 


The night passed heavily. The first sound that 
greeted my ears in the morning, as I left my room, 
was the hoarse, suffocating breathing of the child. 
It sounded through the house, fearfully distinct, from 


the half-opened door of his chamber. 


Another day passed, and another night, and then 
we were called to see him die. How my heart 
beats with a troubled, unequal motion, even now, 
while I recall that scene. His throat had become so 
swollen, that to breathe was almost impossible. He 
lay panting and gasping before us, and we could not 
even smooth his passage to the grave. The mother 
supported the head of her darling, and the father 
stood looking on apparently unmoved, but there was 
a tempest of feeling subdued, not stilled, in his 
bosom. The former had ceased to weep. Her 
sorrow was too profound to allow of a tearful re- 
lief. 

The breathing of the little sufferer grew quicker 
and fainter, but he still labored fearfully. Each 


> respiration convulsed his frame and distorted his 


features. 
painful. 


Even to the last gasp, the struggle was 
But when the spirit disengaged itself from 
the body, how calm, how still, how lovely was he in 
death! It was like a Sabbath rest after a week of toil 
and pain. 

Bowed down in spirit we stole away from the 
chamber of death. What had we done that our de- 
light was taken away, and our hearts stricken with 
sorrow! How can I attempt to describe the agony 
of the mother’s heart! It cannot be told. It was 
known only to Him who sustained her in her afflic- 
tion, and in a voice of indescribable sweetness, 
whispering even from the inner temple of her spirit, 
said, “*He is not dead, but sleepeth.”” Far more 
touching is the silent, subdued, resigned grief of a 
Christian mother, than the transports of one whose 
sorrow looks not out from self. Never shall I forget 
when Mrs. H sent over the coffin of her dear 
little Willie and kissed his cold forehead, lips and 
cheeks for the last time. Large drops were falling 
upon the pale insensible face, but no sound passed 
the mother’s lips. Ah, how many dear hopes did 
that coffin lid enclose, when it passed over the face 
of her loved and lovely one forever ! 


Days, weeks, months did not take away the lone- 
liness from that house. I never passed its threshold, 
that I did not miss something. My ear listened for 
a well known voice, but the sound never more fell 
sweetly upon it. Feeling thus myself, how often 
did I pity the bereaved parents; but they bore their 
loss with Christian patience, looking beyond the 
veil of death, and seeing, by an eye of faith, their 
little one in the company of celestial angels.” 


We can confidently recommend this gift book to 
all who wish to make a really handsome present 
to their fair friends in the approaching holiday 
season.- We know it to be as excellent within, 


as it is elegant without, for we have ourselves 


whispered his name as I bent over him, but he heard ? decided upon the admission of every article. 
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Forest Leaves. By Lydia Jane Pearson. Phila- ; 
delphia: Lindsay and Blackiston, 1845. We have ; 
here a volume of poems by one who has written 
under circumstances of a very peculiar character. How 
she has been able to awaken from her lyre such } 
sweet, touching and powerful melodies is a mystery : 
to us, knowing as we do so well how stern have been 
the realities with which she has been surrounded. A 
young wife, she removed with her husband some 
twenty years ago to a wilderness county in the north- { 
ern part of this state, and took up her abode in a log 
cabin, miles and miles away from any human habi- ; 
tation. There she still lives! In that lonely, cold, 
desolate region she has spent the best portion of her 
life, toiling early and late with and for her children, ; 
in sickness, discouragement, privation, sorrow, and, } 
often, almost despair. Amid all this, her heart would § 
at times become so overburdened with song, that it ‘ 
had to gush forth in sweet, wild, and often sad elo- 
quence, or break. 

In glancing over her volume of poems, we are 
surprised at every page with their richness and beauty. 
Could any thing be sweeter than this ? 








‘«< Yes, I will go down to the hemlock dell, 
Where the pure young breezes play, 
Where the waters gush with a witching swell 
Of dreamy melody. 


Where the wild bird warbles her lullaby, 
As the free winds rock her nest, 
And the mountain doe comes stealing by 
To her quiet place of rest. 


Where the wild bee swings in the dewy flower, 
With a low delicious hum, 
And the diamond drops of the blessed shower 
Like welcome strangers come 


Through branches, which more than a hundred years, 
Have shadow'd the holy spot, 
lest the sun-beam should kiss away the tears 
Of sweet forget-me-not.” 


Or this, from ** Sunset in the Forest” ? 


‘‘ Hark! from the dell 

Where sombre hemlocks sigh unto the stream 
Which with its everlasting harmony 

Returns each tender whisper; what a gush 

Of liquid melody, like soft, rich tones 

Of flute and viol, mingling in sweet strains 

Of love and rapture, floats away tow’rd heaven. 
’Tis the /Edolco from her sweet place, 

Singing to nature’s God the perfect hymn 

Of nature’s innocence. 
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Does it not seem 
That earth is listening to that evening song ? 
There’s such a hush on mountain, plain, and streams. 
Seems not the sun to linger in his bower 
On yonder leafy summit, pouring forth 
His glowing adoration unto God, 
Blent with the evening hymn? while every flower 
Bows gracefully, and mingles with the strain 
Its balmy breathing.” 


We have neither time nor space this month to do 
justice to the volume before us; but we hope to be 
able to take it up and give it a much more extended 
notice in our next. In the mean time, we wouldead- 
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vise every lover of true poetry to purchase and 
read it. 


Scenes in the Life of the Saviour ; By the Poets 
and Painters. Edited by Rufus W. Griswold. 
Philadelphia : Lindsay and Blackiston. 

This tasteful gift book, as its title indicates, is 


, composed of selections from some of the best poets, 


illustrated with mezzotints by Sartain, from designs 
by eminent painters, representing scenes in the life of 
Christ ; and the publishers are right in believing that 
‘¢it will be welcome as an appropriate Souvenir, in 
the happy season in which we commemorate the 
advent of the Saviour into the world.” The painters 
from whom the illustrations are taken are Poussin, 
Vandyke, West, Deloune, and others; and the selec- 
tions are made from Milton, Montgomery, Croly, 
Milman, Hemans, Willis, Sigourney, Klopstock, 
Croly, Keble, Landon, and a host besides. 

The style in which this volume is got up reflects 
great credit upon the publishers. It is bound, 
superbly, in Turkey morocco, calf, and rich muslins. 


The May Flower. Edited by Robert Hamilton, 
Boston: Saxton and Kelt. The « May Flower” is 
a neat and beautifully illustrated annual. The con- 
tents, though not entirely original, embrace many 
articles of interest and merit. The engravings are 
all mezzotints, executed by Sartain in his best style, 
and cannot fail to please. 


The True Child. By Mrs. E. Oakes Smith. Boston : 
Saxton and Kelt. Among the multitude of children’s 
books which have come under our notice, we have 
seen none of late which has pleased us better than 
this little miniature book of « Stories, not for good 
children, nor for bad children, but for real children.” 
Its accomplished authoress has well accomplished her 
task, in adapting the tales which composed the book, 
not only for the capacities, but for the improvement 
of the little readers for whom they were intended. 
We are always ready to welcome cordially the ap- 
pearance of such books. 


Oracles of Shakespeare ; with a selection of Aphor- 
isms from the same author ; By Robert Hamilton. 
Boston: Saxton and Kelt. New York: Saxton 
and Miles. 

Many of the most beautiful passages from the 
writings of Shakespeare are contained in this minia- 
ture volume, arranged, as answers to certain questions, 
so as to form a very interesting game. The aphor- 
isms are generally well selected. 


Pictorial History of the World. By John Frost, 
LL. D. Philadelphia: Walker and Gillis. Nos. 
six, seven and eight of this spiendidiy illustrated 
work have been received. We have heretofore 
spoken of its high character as a faithful, 
pleasing, and well executed history, and as far sur- 
passing any similar work we have seen in the beanty 
of its embellishments. We can discover in the num- 
bers before us a marked improvement on the specimen 
number. This is as it should be. 
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Sheet Music.—It is the intention of Ferrett & Co. 
to publish, speedily, a large collection of sheet music, 
ut about sixpence a song. As most of the popular 
songs cost from twelve and a half to fifty cents, this 
reduction in the price will be hailed with pleasure by 
the musical public. In consequence of a large num- 
ber of the regular music sellers and publishers setting 
their faces against this cheap music—as all who are 
interested in keeping up old usages do in regard to 
every new improvement that benefits the public—this 
music is to be found at the periodical stores and 
many of the book stores. The opposition of the old 
order of music sellers is a very foolish one on their 
part. They can no more stop this system than they 
can stop the wind; and if they are weak enough to 
refuse to sell cheap music, they will soon find the trade 
diverted into new channels, and they left with a meagre 
business not worth pursuing, The public will take 
care of itself, 


Splendidly Embellished Music.—That music so 
beautifully printed, and on paper so white and thick 
could be afforded at so low a price, was a matter of 
surprise enough to the public ; but to this cheapness 
and beauty the publishers have added embellish- 
ments of the richest kind, thus completely covering 
the whole ground of music publishing, at rates un- 
heard of before. Among these embellished and illu- 
minated sets, we will mention The Mazurka and 
Polka Quadrilles, by Coote and Glover. with all 
the figures complete for 25 cents! A set of new 
Quadrilles by Strauss, just received from Vienna, 
where they were very popular, for }24 cents. A set 
of Quadrilles from the Bohemian Girl at the same 
low price; The Chimes Quadrilles, by Julien, 
splendidly embellished, for 25 cents ; and Qucen 
Victoria’s Dances, also splendidly embellished. 

The Musical Annual, for 1846.—E. Ferrett § 
Co.—Here we have the most splendid ‘“ souvenir” 
of the season. 


vocal and instrumental music, from the very best 
composers, and ornamented throughout in a style of 
tasteful elegance, that makes it one of the most de- 
sirable presents to a lady that can be made. We 
predict for it an extensive sale, as the price is low 
for so large and elegant a volume of music. 

Miss Pickering’s Novels.—Ferrett & Co. have 
now issued seven of Miss Pickering’s admirable 
novels in uniform style, at twenty-five cents each, 
viz: Nan Darrel,” « The Secret Foe,” « Who 
Shall be Heir?” « The Fright,” « Agnes Serle,” 
«© The Prince and Pedler,” and « The Expectant.” 
They have in press, “« The Quiet Husband,” « The 
Squire,” « The Heiress,” and the ‘ Merchant’s 
Daughter.” 

The Whip-poor-will. By George P. Morris.— 
Messrs. Ferrett & Co. have published a very ele- 
gant edition of General Morris’s «« Whip-poor-will,” 
richly embellished by Chapman with seventeen illus- 
trations on steel. 
is very beautiful; the illuminated cover is among 
the most attractive we have seen. 


Something unique, appropriate, and ; 
beautiful,—a volume of over two hundred pages of | 


The whole getting up of this book | 
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} Avolume, by Fanny Forrester—We are pleased 
> to see that Messrs. Paine & Burgess of New York, 
have in press a collection of stories, letters, &c.‘by 
{ Fanny Forrester, one of our sweetest magazine 
} writers. The public will welcome the volume with 
} a hearty good will. We are gratified in being able 
} to announce, that we have made arrangements to 
$ secure for our magazine a series of articles from het 
; pen, to commence with the new volume. 


Lirz or Hiram Powers.—A life of this distin- 
guished artist, taken, principally, from his own lip, 
is, we learn, in press. It is by C. Edwards Lester, 
translator of the «« Medici Series of Italian Prose.” 
The brief article in our last number, taken from the 
American Review, describing the visit of Thor- 
walsden to Powers, was an extract from this forth- 
coming work. We look for its appearance with 
much interest. 


Freperica BreMER.—Every thing relating to the 
person and private history of a favorite author is in- 
teresting. We naturally feel a desire to know how 
far the habits of thinking, as seen in books, and the 
real life, correspond. It is not often that our imagin- 
ary character agrees with the true one, or that the 
face is at all as we expected to find it. We must 
coafess, that the likeness which appeared in one of Miss 
Bremer’s books about a year ago, disappointed us sadly 
—perhaps the ‘‘ thin wrinkled phisiognomy,” alluded to 
below, would not make a more favorable impression. 
With the written picture here presented, we have no 
particular fault to find. It is not, we must own, very 
brillantly colored. But it has the air of truthfulness. 
It is from a series of « Letters from Sweden.” 

«« Frederica Bremer was born in the year 1802. 
After the death of her father, a rich merchant and 
proprietor of mines, she resided at Schoned, and sub- 
sequently with a female friend in Norway. She now 
lives with her mother and sister alternately in the 
Noorlands Gaten, at Stockholm, or at their country 
seat at Arsta. ? I were to talk to you about Miss 
Bremer’s romances you would laugh at me, for you 
are doubtless ten times better acquainted with them 
than I am. But you are curious, perhaps, to learn 
something about her appearance, and that I can tell 
you. You will not expect to hear that Miss Bremer, 
a maiden lady of forty, retains a very large share of 
youthful bloom; but, independently of that, she is really 
any thing but handsome. Her thin, wrinkled phisiog- 
nomy, is however, rendered agreeable by its good 
humored expression, and her meagre figure has the 
benefit of a neat, simple, style of dress. From the 
style of her writings I used always to take her to be a 
governess; and she looks exactly like one. She 
knows that she is not handsome, and on that account has 
always refused to have her portrait taken. The one 
they sell of her in Germany is a counterfeit, the off- 
spring of an artist’s imagination, stimulated by specw- 
lative booksellers. This summer there was a quizzing 
, paragraph in one of the Swedish papers, saying that 
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a painter had been sent direct from America to Rome 
and Stockholm to take portraits of the Pope and Miss 
; Brewer.” 
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